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Tuere is a magic in the rame of Napoleon which is forever 
alluring. Anecdote, fiction, history,—all have taken on an inten- 
sified glow from that dramatic career, and the jaded reader is sure 
of self-forgetfulness and passionate interest no matter how often 
the tale istold, Of the narratives most minute in delineation, most 
heedful of the power, majesty. and tragic’ sweep of the great Em- 
peror’s life, those of Louis Adolphe Thiers are perhaps the fore- 
most, This great book, never without demand, has of late been 
obtainable only in the older English editions ; and, in conjunction 
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six valuable steel plates from portraits, by Isabey, Lawrence, Sandoz, and other artists, which appeared in the 


original French edition, The translation 
D. Forbes Campbell and John Stebbing. 


To be completed in twelve 
now ready. $3.00 per volume 


is the one sanctioned and approved by M. Thiers, and made. by 
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Goldsmith’s Works. , 


Boru in verse and prose Oliver Goldsmith was one of the most 
delightful writers in the language, and his great popularity is 
attested by edition after edition of the familiar poems: “ The 
Traveller"’ and “The Deserted Village.” ‘These are to be found 
in the first volume, ‘* Poems,’’ now issued in connection with Dent 


& Company, of London. The other volumes of the set contain Plays, Vicar of Wakefield, Citizen of the 


World, The Bee and other Essays. 


All are prettily ill 





d with etchings by Herbert Railton. The edition 


May justly claim a place as embodying the full performance of Goldsmith and the fair exponent of his genius. 


16mo. 


6 volumes in box, $6.00; half calf or half morocco, $13.50. 





Memoirs of Sirs. 
Siddons. 
By James Boaden. 


Tue author’s glowing tribute to the memory of the greatest 
tragic actress England has ever produced, well merits the attrac- 
tive form in which this work has been issued. The volume is 
interspersed with numerous anecdotes of authors and actors, and 
contains six full-page photogravure portraits of Mrs Siddons. 


Large 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $3.00; large paper edition, $6.00. 





Early Sketches of 
George Washington. 


Reprintep with Biographical and Bibliographical Notes: 
By William S. Baker, author of ‘* Engraved Portraits of Wash- 
ington,” “* Itinerary of General Washington, 1775-1783,"’ etc, 


Small 4to. Cloth, uncut edges, $2.00. 





Paynton Jacks,Gen- 


tleman. 
By Marian Bower. 


“ Paynton Jacks” is the only son of an utterly ignorant 
and vulgar nouveau riche, whose one ambition throughout the 
rapid growth of his prosperity has been to make a gentleman of 
his beloved boy. And a gentleman of the very best sort, sure 
enough, the young fellow turns out to be, when Eton, Oxford, 
and the “grand tour” have contributed toward his preparation 


for public life. It is but seldom that so sympathetic a hero is to be 
met with in the pages of modern romance, How stoutly he bears disappointment, overcomes prejudice, and 
eventually wins the woman of his choice by sheer pluck and persistence, is narrated with unflagging verve 
and sprightliness in the volume which bears his name. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 





** Tus author of ‘ Vendetta’ has achieved a somewhat remark- 
able success in her new novel. Her hero is the robber released by 
the will of the people instead of the Christ whom they were deter- 
mined to destroy. A deep and reverent enthusiasm inspires the 
writer and makes her story very real as well as impressive to the 
reader. The description of the night which preceded the dawn of 
the first Easter Day, and which is witnessed by Barabbas from a 
hiding-place near the the miraculous bird songs, the 
. sudden growth of countless blossoms from the arid earth, the glory 
in the East, the descent of the flashing angels and the opening of the tomb door form a chapter of extraordinary 
beauty which would alone make the book worth reading. But thereis much beside.” — Boston Literary World, 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
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the University of 
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lating to the different Planets, ‘‘ Meteorites,”’ end 
“ Constitution of Gases,” are especially important. 
The volume contains forty-two excellent illustrations, 
the frontispiece representing in colors “* Mars” as it 


d in 1877. 
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By C. G. Knott, C.Sc. (Edin.). 
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volume {s profusely illustrated with new designs and 
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Literature 

A New Book by Emerson 

The Natural History of Intellect, and Other Papers. 
Emerson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

A NEW voLUME from Emerson eleven years after his 
death, filling out the round dozen of the Riverside Edition, is 
a noteworthy event in current literary history. It is no mea- 
gre volume withal, but contains nearly three hundred pages 
of matter. Not much of it, to be sure, appears in print for 
the first time, about two-thirds being made up of papers 
from Zhe North American Review on Michael Angelo and 
Milton, with seven contributions to The Dial; but these, 
especially the latter, are not readily accessible to the mass 
of readers. If some elders among us have read them in 
past years, they may not have suspected who wrote them. 
‘The reviewer remembers reading the Michael Angelo paper 
at least forty years ago, and enjoying it hugely, but it is 

only with its appearance here that we learn its authorship. 

The book gets the main part of its title, “ Natural History 
of Intellect, and Other Papers,” from a lecture delivered in 
one of the “ University Courses” on philosophy at Harvard 
in 1870 and 1871. These courses were by persons not 
members of the faculty, and were an experiment made in 
the time of President Hill, but not long continued. Emer- 
son chose the Natural History of Intellect as the subject of 
his course, his plan being “to give anecdotes of the spirit, 
a calendar of mental moods, without any pretence of sys- 
tem.” But, as Mr. J. E. Cabot, who edits this volume, re- 
marks in the preface, the lectures did not “ disclose any 
novelty of method, or indeed, after the opening statement of 
his intention, any marked difference from his ordinary lec- 
tures.” He therefore prints only two of them, the second 
being on Memory. In our opinion, both of these differ 
markedly from most of Emerson’s lectures in being distinct- 
ly inferior to them. ‘The first is not only fragmentary in 
construction, like an aggregation of detached passages from 
a note-book, but many of these passages are little else than 
commonplaces in Emersonian garb, the putting of undis- 
puted things, after the manner of Holmes’s “ Katydid,” in a 
solemn way. Onecan pick out bits here and there that have 
the true Emersonian quality, but the bulk of the matter is 
far below the philosopher's average. 

The third piece in the book, however, is in a higher mood, 
the theme, which is Boston, being one that was always a 
potent inspiration to the author. It is worthy to be put be- 
side the famous “ Boston Hymn.” It is of itself worth the 
cost of the volume, and that to others than dwellers in the 
“Hub.” A few excerpts will serve as appetizers for those 
of our readers who have not already devoured the whole. 
The climate of Boston gets this paragraph by way of in- 
troduction to that branch of the subject:—‘‘ Who lives one 
year in Boston ranges through all the climates of the globe. 
And if the character of the people has a larger range and 
greater versatility, causing them to exhibit equal dexterity in 
what are elsewhere reckoned incompatible works, perhaps 
they may thank their climate of extremes, which at one sea- 
son gives them the splendor of the equator and a touch of 
Syria, and then runs down to a cold which approaches the 
temperature of the celestial spaces,” 

- “Not @ luxurious climate,” as he gays further on, “but 
wisdom is not found with those who dwell at their ease. 
Give me a climate where people think well and construct 
well,—I will spend six months there, and you may have all 
the rest of my years.” Again he says:—“I do not know 
that Charles River or Merrimac water is more clarifying to 
the brain than the Savannah or Alabama Rivers, yet the men 
that drink it get up earlier, and some of the morning light 


By Ralph Waldo 


lasts through the day. I notice that they who drink for 
some little time of the Potomac water. lose their relish for 
the water of the Charles River, of the Merrimac and the 
Connecticut,—even of the Hudson, I think the Potomac 
water is a little acrid, and should be corrected by copious 
infusions of these provincial streams,” There is a subtle 
humor in that. 

What New York or Chicago will say to this we will not 
predict:—“I do not speak with any fondness, but the lan- 
guage of coldest history, when I say that Boston commands 
attention as the town which was appointed in the destiny of 
nations to lead the civilization of North America,” The 
first settlers of Boston “ had a culture of their own, They 
read Milton, Thomas 4 Kempis, Bunyan and Flavel with 
religious awe and delight, not for entertainment. They 
were precisely the idealists of England, the most religious 
in a religiousera, An old lady who remembered these pious 
people said of them that ‘they had to hold on hard to the 
huckleberry bushes to hinder themselves from being trans- 
lated,’*” 

This tribute to the refining influence of their dominant 
feeling is to be noted:—“ It is the property of the religious 
sentiment to be the most refining of all influences, No ex- 
ternal advantages, no good birth or breeding, no culture of 
the taste, no habit of command, no association with the ele- 
gant,—even no depth of affection that does not rise to a 
religious sentiment—can bestow that delicacy and grandeur 
of bearing which belong only to a mind accustomed to celes- 
tial conversation; all else is tailoring and cosmetics beside 
this; for thoughts are expressed in every look or gesture, 
and these thoughts are as if angels had talked with the 
child.” 

We had marked sundry other passages in this paper on 
Boston, but must skip them if we are to give anything from 
the rest of the book, In the fine paper on Milton, stress is 
incidentally laid on the fact that “the man is paramount to 
the poet” :— 

“ Milton’s sublimest song, bursting into heaven with its peals of 
melodious thunder, is the voice of Milton still. Indeed, throughout 
all his poems, one may see under a thin veil the opinions, the feel- 
ings, even the incidents of the poet’s life, still pore 5 ppion. The 
Sonnets are all occasional poems. -‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso” 
are but a finer autobiography of his youthful fancies at Harefield ; 
the ‘Comus’ a transcript, in charming numbers, of that philoso- 
phy of chastity which, in the ‘ Apology for Smectymnuus’ and im 
the ‘ Reason of Church Government,’ he declares to be his defense: 
and his religion, The ‘Samson Agonistes’ is too broad an expres- 
sion of his private griefs to be mistaken, and is a version of the 
‘ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,’ The most affecting passages 
in ‘Paradise Lost ’ are personal allusions ; and when we are fairl 
in Eden, Adam and Milton are often difficult to be cnparsd. 
Again in ‘ Paradise Regained,’ we have the most distinct marks of 
the progress of the poet’s mind, in the revision and enlargement of 
his religious opinions.” 


In the Dial articles we get Emerson's estimate of certain 
poets and other writers of the day. Shelley he did not par- 
ticularly admire, as references to him elsewhere indicate. 
He says :—“ Shelley, though a poetic mind, is never a poet. 
His muse is uniformally imitative ; all his poems composite, 
A good English scholar he is, with ear, taste, and memory ; 
much more, he is a character full of noble and prophetic 
traits; but imagination, the original, authentic fire of the 
bard, he has not.” Of Wordsworth he thinks more highly, 
but has a keen eye for his limitations. What he says of “The 
Excursion” reminds us of what Matthew Arnold expressed 
later in verse :—‘ ‘The Excursion’ awakened in every lover 
of Nature the right feeling. We saw stars shine, we felt the 
awe of mountains, we heard the rustle of the wind in the 
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grass, and knew again the ineffable secret of solitude. It 
was a great joy. It was nearer to Nature than anything we 
had before, But the interest of the poem ended almost with 
the narrative of the influences of Nature on the mind of the 
Boy, in the First Book. Obviously for that passage the poem 
was written, and with the exception of this and of a few 
strains of the like kind in the sequel, the whole poem was 
dull,” ' 
“ Goethe,” he tells us, “ must be set down as the poet of 
the Actual, not of the Ideal; the poet of limitation, not of 
possibility ; of this world, and not of religion and hope; in 
short, if we may say so, the poet of prose, and not of 
poetry. He accepts the base doctrine of Fate, and 
gleans what straggling joys may yet remain out of its 
ban.” Of Tennyson’s volumes published in 1842 he says:— 
“Perhaps Tennyson is too quaintand elegant, What then? 
It is long since we have had so_good a lyrist ; it will be long 
before we have his superior, ‘Godiva’ is a noble poem that 
will tell the legend a thousand years. * * * ‘Locksley 
Hall’ and ‘ The Two Voices’ are meditative poems, which 
were slowly written to be slowly read. ‘The Talking Oak,’ 
though a little hurt by its wit and ingenuity, is beautiful, and 
the most poetic of the volume, ‘ Ulysses’ belongs to a high 
class of poetry, destined to be the highest, and to be more 
cultivated in the next generation, ‘(inone’ was a sketch of 
the same kind.” Reviewing “ Past and Present,” he says of 
the author:—“ In this work, as in his former labors, Mr. 
Carlyie reminds us of a sick giant. His humors are ex- 
pressed with so much force of constitution that his fancies 
are more attractive and more credible than the sanity of 
duller men. But the habitual exaggeration of the tone 
wearies whilst it stimulates, Every object attitudinizes, to 
the very mountains and stars almost, under the refraction of 
this wonderful humorist. * * * A crisis has always ar- 
rived which requires a deus ex machina,” 

There is a high stoicism in some parts of the paper on 
“The Tragic” —this, for instance :— 

“ Frankly, then, it is necessary to say that all sorrow dwells ina 
low region. It is superficial; for the most part fantastic, or in the 

pearance and not in things. Tragedy isin the eye of the observ- 
er and not in the heart of the sufferer. It looks like an insupport- 
able load under which earth moans aloud. But analyze it; it is not 
I, it is not you, it is always another person who is tormented. Ifa 
man says, Lo! I suffer—it is apparent that he suffers not, for 
griefisdumb. * * * A man should not commit his tranquili- 
ty to things, but should keep as much as possible the reins in his 
own , rarely giving way to extreme emotion of joy or grief. 
* * * Most suffering is only apparent. We fancy it is torture; 
the patient has his own cpunpaneutions. * * * The intellect is 
.aconsoler, which delights in detaching or putting an interval be- 
tween a man and his fortune, and so converts the sufferer into a 
‘spectator and his pain into poetry.” 

We must deny ourselves the pleasure of more quotation, 
and merely add that the volume contains a General Index 
to Emerson’s works, filling eighty pages of double-columned 
fine print, the references being to the latest Riverside Edi- 
tion. It is an invaluable supplement. 





‘¢The Realm of the Hapsburgs”’ 
By Sidney Whitman. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 


‘THE BORDER-LINE BETWEEN science and literature has 
never been very exactly defined, yet the distinction is as 
radical as that existing between literature and art. In no 
way is this distinction more evident than in the attitude 
taken toward the works of young authors, The scientist 
looks with distrust at the works of the preceding generation, 
and receives everything that appears with open arms, as con- 
tributing in greater or lesser degree to the advancement of 
knowledge, The latest hi , the latest biology is apt to 
be the best, since it contains the substance of all previously 
written books, besides all that the writer himself has added 
to the sum of human knowledge, The scientist, as a rule, 
has to compete only with the living, and not with the dead, 
In literature the condition of affairs is radically different, 
The educated world is apt to look with suspicion at every 
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new publication, to pass it by, and go back to the master. 
pieces whose excellence is betokened by their survival, We 
unconsciously adopt the attitude at which Martial flung his 
satire: — 
‘“* Miraris veteres, Vacerra, solos 
Nec laudas nisi mortuos poetas.” 

Thus, as Edmund Gosse has recently pointed out, every 
new poet has to stand the impossible comparison with the 
glorious works of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and a host of 
others. The majority of living trained historians can write 
a better history of Rome than Livy; very few living poets 
can write odes equal to those of Horace. The ideal of lit. 
erature lies in what has been done, of science in what is to 
be done, 

Thus we eagerly welcome the book before us as contribut- 
ing by its mass of judiciously selected and well-arranged 
facts to the solution of one of the most interesting problems 
in modern political psychology, the future of Austria- Hungary, 
Ever since Austria surrendered the hegemony of Germany 
to Prussia, the political importance of the Hungarian and 
the Slav has been increasing, and the political centre of 
Austria is no longer so unquestionably located at Vienna, 
It is a familiar fact that two races cannot live side by side 
in harmony, unless the one is subject to the other, and that 
the weaker, either numerically or politically, will by the logic 
of events have to submit to the stronger. The Irish since 
Henry II.’s day have been subject to the English, and the 
Hungarians and Slavs were politically subject to the Ger- 
mans of the Holy Roman Empire, as well as to those of the em- 
pire created by the Congress of Vienna, Since, however, 
Germany and Austria have become separate states, and the 
moral influence of all’ Germany is no longer behind the Ger- 
mans of Austria, the Hungarian and Slav have raised their 
heads, and have demanded and obtained more political in- 
fluence. Let us now examine Mr, Whitman’s book, and see 
what we can gain from it to serve in elucidating this in- 
teresting phenomenon. 

There are represented in the Austrian Empire, speaking 
generally, three great races, the Slavonic, the Hungarian, 
and the Teutonic, the first race numbering about twenty 
millions, the second and third numbering twelve and eight 
and a half respectively. ‘In any case,’ our author says, 
“there can be no doubt that it is a matter of life or death 
to Austria, what race becomes the dominant one in her 
midst.” The war is waged by three opposing parties, The 
chief representative of the Slavonic racein the Empire is the 
Bohemian, with whose particularistic tendencies and openly 
expressed aims all are familiar. Butthe seven million Czechs 
have as yet not displayed any great political ability, and the 
same may be said of the other Slavonic races, the Slovaks, 
Slovenes and Croats. Mr. Whitman’s opinion seems to be 
that the real strife for supremacy in the immediate future 
lies between the German and Hungarian elements. 

Doctrinaire publicists have of late advanced the theory 
that while the Semitic races excelled in the domain of ethics 
and religion, while the mantle of philosophy rests most ap- 
propriately on the shoulders of the Greeks, the ability, and 
consequently the duty, to work out the political salvation of 
the world belongs only to the Teutonic races, How does 
this theory conform with the picture Mr, Whitman draws of 
the Germans in Austria? The German he describes is one 
who devotedly loves his Hapsburg monarch, who is shiftless 
and self-indulgent, easy-going and devoid of energetic self- 
assertion; unable, in fact, to remain the preponderating po- 
litical power in the modern state whose essence is popular 
sovereignty. As opposed to this branch of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean race, Mr, Whitman thus describes the Hungarian of 
Turanian stock:—‘ No other country,” we read, “ except 
England can show such an unbroken continuity of const 
tutional development. In no other country except England 
has a mixed form of government continually prevailed im 
which the balance of the respective powers of the monarchic, 
the aristocratic, and the democratic elements, however mu 
it may have fluctuated, has never been irretrievably 
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stroyed.” The predominant religious element in Hungary 
is Protestant, while in German Austria it is Catholic, and as 
Protestantism, from the very importance it gives to the indi- 
vidual, is more suited to the modern state, this likewise con- 
stitutes a factor favorable to Hungary’s greatness, All that 
Mr. Whitman says tends to form the impression that the po- 
litical centre of Austria is slowly gravitating towards Buda- 
Pesth. But even when it is located there, the problem will 
not be solved, for in the dim future looms up the Slav, The 
following sentence summarizes the whole situation: —“ For if 
the Germans of Austria may be said to typify the past and the 
Slavs a possible future, the Hungarians are, politically and eco- 
nomically, at least, eminently characteristic of the present day.” 

Before closing our notice of this interesting book, it may 
be well to point out some misprints. On page 30 we have 
as the equivalent of self-denial “ verzichterede Kraft,” an 
obvious printer’s error, On page 59, 1223 is erroneously 
called “within three years of the granting of our Magna 
Charta,” On page 175 we see Richteramt, for Richteramt; 
and, finally, on page 255 we read that 3o00/, are equivalent 
to 400f7,—one-tenth of their actual value, 


A New Edition of Fielding 
The Works of Henry Fielding. Edited by George Saintsbury. 
millan & Co, 

“Tue ADVENTURES of Joseph Andrews and his Friend, 
Mr. Abraham Adams,” by Henry Fielding, Esq., make Vols. 
I, and II. of a new edition cf Fielding’s works, which is to 
contain all his novels anda selection of his other prose works, 
The editor, Mr. George Saintsbury, gives, in a long intro- 
duction, a short account of Fielding’s life, in which all the 
less creditable parts are lightly passed over, the testimony of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Horace Walpole, Richard- 
son and Johnson being thrown out of court as prejudiced. 
The probability that Fielding’s life was like his writings is 
denied, and the burly and self-indulgent Bohemian made to 
appear as a paragon of virtue. But this is only what wehave 
a right to expect from every editor, and, when one takes the 
opposite course, as did Mr. Froude with Carlyle, we blame 
him far more heartily than we can, in this case, blame Mr, 
Saintsbury. In his estimate of Fielding’s work, this new edi- 
tor is quite as easy to please. He maintains that Fielding’s 
digressions do not greatly disturb him, and that, since di- 
— are allowable in other books of the period, those in 

ielding are equally so, All this apropos of the episode of 
“The Man of the Hill” in “ Tom Jones,” which forms vols, 
III, to VI. in this edition. This episode is skipped as regu- 
larly by Fielding’s admirers as is Homer’s catalogue of the 
ships, and it has done much to make readers impatient of all 
digressions and other like episodes in his other works, As 
regards Mr, Saintsbury’s defence of them, all that is neces- 
sary is a comparison between Fielding’s digressions and those 
of Sterne ; the latter lightly leaps the fence, the former tum- 
bles into the ditch behind it. “ Amelia” (Vols, VII. to IX.), 
Mr, Saintsbury reluctantly admits, is generally accounted 
rather dull, and he wonders whether the reason may not be 
simply that it begins with a marriage instead of ending with 
one, “The essence of a romance is a quest,” he says, “ and 
the quest most interesting to man is that of a wife or a mis- 
tress ; the chapters dealing with what comes later have an in 
evitable flavor of tameness, and of the day after the feast.” 
But, for himself, hethinks “ Amelia” quite as good as “Tom 

ones” or “Joseph Andrews.” Amelia herself might be 

etter, if, along with her large share of the milk of human 
kindness, she had some refreshing addition of “the rum or 
Whiskey of human frailty.” But the other characters sup- 
ply enough of these stimulants to turn the book as a whole 
into an acceptable milk-punch. Fielding well deserves be- 
ing brought out in this pretty edition (one of the delightful 
Series of Dent reprints), which follows closely the first “col- 
lected” issue of 1762. It is convenient in size, well printed, 


Mac- 


Neatly bound in dark green cloth, and provided with such a 


‘Variety of illustrations in pen-and-ink, = aad etching and photo- 
Ving, that, as the editor hopes, all tastes may be suited. 
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*¢Old Court Life in Spain’’ 
By Frances M. Elliot. 2 vols. Imported by Cha'les Scribner's Sons. 

“ POESIE IST TIEFES SCHMERZEN,” wrote a German poet 
of the last century—an aphorism peculiarly applicable to 
Spain and to the old Spanish life that reveals itself so potti- 
cally in the ancient romancieros of the Iberian peninsula, 
Perhaps the most vibrant note of these romancieras and 
chronicles is pain, originating in the martyrdom of Spain 
through centuries of suffering and subjugation, and welling 
up in exhaustless fountains through the pens of anonymous 
multitudes, Roman, Goth, Moor and Spaniard rent that 
fair land by innumerable wars and dissensions, in the course 
of which a spirit of national melancholy evolved itself and 
became typical of the highly composite structure we now cal! 
Spain. In early England the ethical spirit contended with 
the mighty spirit of battle for supremacy as the national 
spirit; in France geste and chanson embodied the joyous lyric 
tendency of the people; in Italy Dante overshadowed all 
things till the nation burst into mingled laughter and tears 
in the unrivalled “ Decamerone” of Boccaccio; in Spain there 
seems hardly to have been a smile until “Don Quixote” 
came, 

Sad as death, though full of beauty, is the story of Spain 
all through the period from the fall of Don Roderick to the 
capture of Granada, a period of seven hundred years focal- 
ized as in a mirror in the burning but tender ballads of the 
Cid Campeador, of Bernardo del Carpio, and of the lost 
chivalry of Castile. No nation has more richly or more 
strenuously sung out its soul than these old perished Leons 
and Aragons and Andalusias, with their fratricide kings and 
their Paynim crusades, their Jew-baitings and half-mythic 
heroes. Herder and Southey and Lockhart and Irving all 
recognized the tropic wealth of this land in their many-col- 
ored versions of Old Spanish life, encircled by haloes woven 
of many wondrous tissues, Herder especially, in a truly 
philosophical spirit, looked upon these ancient intellectual 
products—the ballads—as “voices of the nations” (Stim- 
men der Volker), as treasure-houses richer than those of My- 
cene in evidences of once flourishing civilizations. Percy’s 
“Reliques” was a priceless casket of these poetical “ evi- 
dences,” wherein the glorious old spirit of England rever- 
berated in exquisite lyric, in hollow war-song or in plaintive 
dirge. To these all true historians of the people must, like 
Livy and Herodotus and Bede and Malory, have access if 
they wish to reproduce a picture both true and vivid of those 
times otherwise eyeless as Edipus or as Samson, and tongue- 
less as the stricken woman of the Greek myth, 

To those of Spain in very graceful fashion the author be- 
takes herself for her graphic delineations of “ Old Court Life 
in Spain,” meaning the period from the Visigothic sway 
down to Ferdinand and Isabella, She has thoroughly satu- 
rated herself with the spirit and phraseology and legends of 
those olden days about which the tendrils of tradition twine 
with such wonderful grace; but the book can be called 
in no sense “ history.” Among the fourteen authorities (?) 
quoted are “El Romanciero,” Lockhart’s Ballads, Irving's 

oetical romances, and one of the authoress’s own works 
“The Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain”); while Dahn 
and Ticknor are conspicuous by their absence. Naturally, 
such flowing and high-strung language as that in which 
Miss Elliot indulges does not lend itself to strict accuracy; 
consequently it is not surprising to find (p, 296) the Cid’s 
capture of Valencia set down as in the year 1694! The same 
proper names are spelt with amusing versatility, and histeric 
truth is violated in such chapter-headings as “ Bernardo leads 
the Goths against Charlemagne.” 

Still, in spite of these faults of fact and consistency, the 
reader may look long before finding a book so replete with 
interest on certain sides—the romantic, legendary and chiv- 
alrous ; or an author who writes more entertainingly from 
actual personal acquaintance with the country, combinin 
with extensive historical gig a poetic and impassione 
style. All those old rolls of Alonsos and Ferdinands and 


Pedros and Ximenes unfurl their bannered fairy-tales and — 
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float their charming fictions once again before the imagina- 
tive eye, filling the empty canvases of history with gorgeous 
and gallant throngs of preux and dames and hidalgos. Cor- 
neille and Hugo and Lope felt their fascination long ago and 
turned them into immortal dramas, whose pomp still lingers 
on the French and Castilian stages. 

The book is dedicated to Mrs. Humphry Ward, whom 
many will be astonished to know as an authority on Gothic 
ecclesiastical history. The author of the present notice 
was referred to her years ago by the late Edward A. Free- 
man, long before the advent of “Robert Elsmere,” as one 
specially familiar with early Spanish history. 





Three Books of the Von Moltke Series 
1. Essays, Speeches and Memoirs. 2vols 2. Letters from the Field- 
Marshal. Harper & Bros. 

ANYONE WISHING to study the life and character of Field- 
Marshal Count Helmuth Von Moltke need be at no loss for 
text-books, That a widespread interest centres about the 
career of this great soldier is evidenced by the publication 
since his death, in April 1891, of a number of books in 
which the course of his life may be traced in detail from 
start to finish. And that this interest extends to this coun- 
try is shown by the promptness with which translations of 
these books have been successively published until the Von 
Moltke series now includes six volumes, Three of these have 
already been noticed in Zhe Critic. All six are uniform. 

Vol, I. of “ Essays, Speeches and Memoirs” (1) contains 
essays of the Field-Marshal on “Holland and Belgium,” 
“Poland,” “ The Western Boundary,” “Railway Routes” 
and “The Eastern Question.” The translation is by Charles 
Flint McClumpha, Ph.D., and seems to be quite awkwardly 
done from the frequency of involved and badly constructed 
sentences. The translation of the preface to the first essay 
begins as follows:—‘‘ Holland and Belgium’ is the first ar- 
ticle which the Field-Marshal had published under his name 
after that he had been appointed second lieutenant on the 
general's staff.” Can it be that the translator is ignorant of 
the difference between the staff of a general officer and so 
important and well-known an institution as the Great Gene- 
ral Staff of the German Army? On page 223 the Field- 
Marshal is spoken of as having been at one time Major on 
the General’s staff. The second volume contains a number 
of speeches made in the “Customs Parliament,” in the 
Reichstag and in-the Prussian House of Lords ; also memoirs 
of the Field-Marshal, written by some of his relations, and 
reminiscences by many of his friends. The speeches are 
translated by Major C, Barter, D.A.A.G., and the memoirs 
by Mary Herms. It is perhaps needless to say that the 
general reader will find more of interest in the memoirs and 
reminiscences than in the essays and speeches. 

“Letters from the Field-Marshal” (2), translated by Mary 
Herms, is really a delightful book, Part I. contains selec- 
tions from letters written by Moltke to his familv, Part IT. let- 
ters to his friends, Part II]. occasional correspondence on re- 
ligion, education, charity, international law, politics and war. 





‘‘Adventures in Mashonaland”’ 
By Rose Blennerhassett and Lucy Sleeman. Macmillan & Co, 

IN A RECENTLY published work, “Les Grandes Com- 
pagnies de Commerce,’® M, Pierre Bonnassieux points out 
that the seventeenth-century method of colonization by 
great commercial companies has been revived in our days. 
Among these revivals is the’South Africa Company, whose 

rogress in Mashonaland has called forth a number of pub- 
ications. Like the volume of Mr, Selous, the book before 
us is one of these, and its appearance at a moment when the 
eyes of all are intent upon the struggle between Cecil 
Rhodes and Lobengula is most opportune, The book nar- 
rates the adventures of two exceedingly plucky hospital 
nurses in Southern Africa, Rose Blennerhassett and Lucy 
Sleeman; nominally written in collaboration, it seems to 
be mainly the production of the former. Although devoid 
of any literary beauty, the style possesses an attraction in- 
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separable from earnestness and simplicity. The writers make 
no vain attempts at effect, but are ever artless and ingenuous, 
The adventures, occasionally blood-curdling, more often 
merely exciting, are rarely commonplace, And even when 
so, the interest does not flag, as the reader’s admiration is 
continually aroused by the fortitude with which women, from 
purely altruistic motives, bear sufferings that few men, en- 
couraged by the hope of sudden riches, would endure. 

While the book throws considerable light upon the 
present course of events in Africa, we are disappointed 
in one respect. The materials for the major part of Spen- 
cer’s “Sociology” were the works of travellers among 
savage and barbarous tribes; unfortunately, this book can 
serve no similar purpose. The authors seemingly have not 
deemed it of sufficient importance to study the social cus- 
toms and institutions of the native tribes with whom they 
came in contact, This is all the more to be regretted asa 
custom similar to the levirate exists among the Mashonas, 
Then we find, as elsewhere, that some of these tribes have 
female rulers, though women in general are still regarded 
as chattels. Thus the so-called Queen has many husbands, 
and the members of the tribe have many wives; polyandry 
and polygamy exist side by side. Spencer (“ Sociology,” L, 
p. 715) offered an hypothetical explanation of this phenome- 
non; had our nurses been more observant, they might have 
made an important contribution to the early history of human 
marriage. On the other hand, this book will be useful to 
the future historian of English colonization in Southern 
Africa, It will teach him to appreciate the difficulties that 
had to be contended with, and will enable him to put many 
additional shadows and lights into his picture. 





‘** Italian Gardens ’”’ 

IN THIS VOLUME Charles A, Platt has brought together halfa 
hundred views of Roman and Tuscan villas, with short descriptions, 
There are the fountains of Villa Lante, the flower-garden of the Villa 
Pamphili, intersected and dotted about with shrubbery, the walls of 
foliage and the umbrella-pines of the Villa Albani, an alley of the 
Villa Mattei, a box walk of the Villa Medici, and gateways, stairs 
and garden-seats from many other sites. Mr. Platt is an enthusiast 
for that blending of architecture and vegetation which constitutes 
the Italian formal garden, and it may be admitted that in the Italian 
climate, and when carried out with the magnificence and the taste 
that prevail there, it is worthy of his enthusiasm. His pictures 
will, we dare say, tend to moderate the opinions expressed in some 
quarters against all interference with nature beyond-what is neces- 
sary for comfort, opinions based usually on vely bad examples, 
We cannot in this country have antique sarcophagi to turn into 
resting places, antique hermz to set up as posts, or busts to adorn 
niches, but we have many young sculptors capable of furnishing 
works as beautiful ; and in our climate open air sculpture is not out 
of place. And we have many shrubs that would tempt the archi- 
tectural gardener. But anyone inclined to make the experiment 
will do well, as Mr. Platt advises, to direct his steps to Italy, “ where 
at the time of the Renaissance the great gardens which have ever 
since served as models of their kind came into existence.” The 
problem set before themselves by the designers of these gardens 
was to make the entire place, gardens and all, habitable, so that 
one might be “at home while out of doors.” In this they succeeded 
admirably, while most of their imitators have completely overlooked 
the domesticity of their arrangements. (Harper & Bros.) 


**The Land of Poco Tiempo ”’ 


Mr. LUMMIS HAS brought together in this book studies of Indian 
life in New Mexico which have much of permanent value. Thorough- 
ly imbued with the spirit of the new school of American archzology, 
he has yet devoted himself less to the aboriginal life of the past 
than to that of the present, as modified by the jumbling together 
of two civilizations in contact with the native. Very curious are 
some of the survivals of heathenism under a deceptive veneering 
Christianity, which he has stalked and caught with eye and camera 
—especially the ceremonies of the “ Penitentes,” of which he a& 
serts that he is one of the very few white eye-witnesses and the 
existent photographer. His account of Apache athletics, in “ The 
Chase of the Chongo,” is calculated to put to the blush our m 
college heroes—whether as showing them the pitch of animality, 
or of noble bodily achievement which remains before them, we 
prefer not to say. Vivid, too, are the two chapters 
with the description of the Apache as a warrior, and of t 
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wonderful tactics that enable a handful of men to set a whole 
army at defiance for months Mr. Lummis’s interesting collection 
of New Mexican folk-songs, words and music, will also attract 
many. His style constantly betrays the effort to be epigrammatic 
or picturesque, and though he occasionally hits it off very well in- 
deed, we think he would have done better, on the whole, to let his 
narrative flow more quietly. The illustrations add to the value of 
the book. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





Woman’s Work 
THE OBJECT OF Mrs, Helen Campbell's volume on “ Women 
Wage-Earners” is to show the present status of women in the 
various trades pursued by them, and incidentally to make sugges- 
tions for improving their lot. It opens with a brief review of the 
position of women in past ages, a position that is not pleasing to 
contemplate, and then proceeds to tell of their work and wages in 
America in the early colonial times, and so down to the present 
day. The evils of the factory system as formerly managed are set 
forth, and some account is given of the measures that have been 
taken toward regulating and restricting the labor of women in their 
own interest as well as that of their offspring ; but the author ex- 
— the opinion, which is doubtless correct, that “it is only in 
nglish-speaking countries that really efficient action as to the 
labor of women has taken place, while even for them the work has 
but begun.” She calls attention to various evils that still await a 
remedy, and, in particular, points out the bad effect that excessive 
labor by mothers must have upon their young children. Special 
chapters are devoted to the condition of women workers in England 
and in continental Europe, and others to their condition in the 
various sections of the United States. In considering what means 
are available to improve the lot of working-women, Mrs, Campbell 
notes that there are two evils to be remedied: the low wages that 
women receive, both absolutely and in comparison with men, and 
certain objectionable methods and unhealthy conditions of work- 
ing. As to the former, we cannot see that she suggests any real 
temedy; but as regards the latter, she has many observations in 
d to more efficient inspection, more healthy workrooms and 
other matters, which are worthy of consideration. We agree with 
her, however, that there is little prospect of any but slow and 
gradual improvement in the condition of working-people, whether 
women or men, But books like hers do good by keeping the sub- 

ject in the public mind, (Roberts Bros.) 





*¢ Japanese Proverbs’’ 

PRETTILY STAMPED with the emblems of a rising sun, a quill 
pen, and two flying swallows, a charming little booklet of fifty- 
seven pages comes to our desk, with no publisher's address, though 
the copyright is entered in the name of D. S. Richardson, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The rising sun, of course, stands for Japan, the quill 

is the emblem of the scholar and his industry, and the swallow 
ight tells of a traveller, Mr, Ota Masayoshi of San Francisco, the 
translator, furnishes the line on the first fly-leaf, dated August 1, 
1893, which is itself a proverb :—“ Thought travels on the changin 
¢loud, with the winds, beyond the world’s sphere.” In this year o 
the Columbian Exhibition, he tells us in the introduction, he in- 
tended to make some memorial of his country and people. Wish- 
ing to give a modest specimen of the most humble part of Japanese 
literature, he takes out of the mouths of the people the coins minted 
the wisdom of many and struck, usually, by the wit of one, He 
es the English translations, without the originals, of over three 
undred Japanese proverbs. In some cases he has, it seems to us, 
to reproduce perfectly alike the special idea and the local 
coloring which form the charm of a proverb; as, for example, in 
Number 340:—‘ If you want bread, go to the bakery.” In old 
Japan bread, in our sense of the term, was unknown, rice and 
various kinds of cake being used in lieu of the “ staff of life.” It 
would have been better to give a literal translation. Occasionally 
an American phrase which the author uses more than once, ¢.g. 
“Hurry up,” is, to our mind, less exact and to the point than a 
literal ‘rendering of the Japanese. The few Americans who are 
likely to buy the book would also like to have the Japanese in Ro- 
form, Apart from this criticism, the booklet is very wel- 
tome and will well repay the reader. Let us give a few of these 
coins from the poprnere mint :— To lovers’ eyes a scar has the 


beauty of a dimple.” “He who has a thousand rooms sleeps in but 
a bed.” “ Unless geod and bese one ong us ry. ¥ 
at e-wagging ma uce clothing, pen- ing produce 
food.” “A ? paaper is better chins Ged milfionaire.” “A 


tumor makes no choice of place.” “ Yesterday's bride is to-mor- 
fow's mother-in-law.” “A woman with a three-inch tongue can 
slay a giant.” Interesting as the little book is, it is but (to use 

hother Japanese proverb) “as one hare to nine oxen,” for the critic 
esses to have fn his collection at least ten times the number 
given to the English-speaking world. 
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‘* On the Old Frontier ’’ 

GOOD BOYS'-BOOKS are always in demand, as booksellers, pub- 
lishers and parents well know, and good Indian stories more so 
than any others, pr gs ay it is an agreeable thing to an- 
nounce an Indian mary by W. O. Stoddard, called ‘On the Old 
Frontier.” This is a history of the Onondaga Valley during the 
tumultuous years of the French and Indian War, and is a descrip- 
tion of the last raid of the Iroquois, Mr. Stoddard has told the 
story of this fearful onslaught with dramatic picturesqueness and 
conscientious fidelity to history, but, knowing the imaginative and 
sympathetic natures of his young readers, has wisely moderated 
his recital of the horrors that occur during an Indian raid, so that 
the book, while giving a true picture of the times and supplement- ’ 
ing many an enquiring boy's study of history, will not fill his mind 
with harrowing thoughts, Equal in interest with the story is Mr. 
Stoddard’s preface, in which he tells his young readers that as a 
boy his first Soy was a bow and arrows made by an Onondaga 
Indian, and that he lived within a few miles of the Council House 
where once burned the brands of the sacred fire of the Iroquois, 
The sight of the red man is an unfamiliar one now to young eyes, 
and personal memories of them are fast dying out. The reviewer 
recalls with vivid distinctness the periodical entry, when he was a 
child, into a certain New York village of the peaceful Onei- 
das, Derision, hoots, missiles and mak war-whoops were their 
fate from the school children as they followed these picturesquely 
blanketed people about the streets. A meek sadness always per- 
vaded the demeanor of the Oneidas in these trying scenes, and it 
was but another a to the white men in their dealings with 
the Indians that such things should be permitted. We hope that 
Mr. Stoddard will write other Indian tales, and write them with the 
same historical fidelity and spirit of fairness that he has shown 
in the present story. The work is well illustrated by H. D. 
Murphy. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





‘* Prince Ricardo of Pantouflia "’ 

As ALL fairy-stories end happily, and as happiness in fairy-stories 
is synonymous with matrimony, Mr. Lang's “ Prince “Prigio,” as 
readers young and old will undoubtedly remember, killed the Fire- 
drake in the chronicle that bears his name, and began life and end- 
ed the book by marrying the fair Lady Rosalind. They lived hap- 
pily forever afterward, and only a passing cloud hid the sunshine 
of their days when their only son and heir, Prince Ricardo, was 
young and would not study. In fact, he was stupid, and only took 
an interest in the killing of fiery dragons and giants, the rescu- 
ing of fair ladies and such-like things, neglecting his lessons, mus- 
sing up his clothes and being late for dinner whenever he heard of 
them in the neighborhood. As he had the free use of his father’s 
magic implements—the Cap of Darkness, the Shoes of Swiftness 
and the Sword of Sharpness—he was utterly reckless, and would 
attack any monster he met. Later on, this almost brought about 
his destruction. Among his most heroic feats .was the rescue of 
the Princess Jaqueline, herself well-versed in magic, forin Pantouflia 
young ladies were taught magic as they learn music and singin 
with us, Jaqueline was fair to behold.and loved her rescuer, but Ri- 
cardo, being a boy, thought girls of no earthly use, and went on fight- 
ing giants and risking his life, never heeding the tremulous lips, pale 
cheeks and tear-stained eyes of his fair admirer. Misfortune and 
danger at last taught him to love her in return, and to win her as 
his father had deserved the hand of Lady Rosalind, that they in 
turn might rule over Pantouflia, and live happily forever afterward. 
This is, in short, the plot of Mr. Lang’s new fairy-story, which is 
entitled ‘Prince Ricardo of Pantouflia; being the Adventures of 
Prince Prigio’s Son.” That the narrative will please young read- 
ers is a matter of course, but their elders will like it, too, for its 
whimsical mingling of magic and the prosaic life of the nineteenth 
century, its humorous jumbling together of traditional romance and 
sober actuality. Mr.Gordon Browne’s illustrations are graceful and 
light. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 





The Records of a Child 

THE TITLE OF Mrs. Burnett's new volume, ‘“ The One I Knew 
the Best of All,” leads one to speculate a bit as to the character 
of its contents before he decides to turn the pages and settle 
the question definitely. She speaks of it as a memory of the mind 
of a child, and it seems only natural to conclude that she is record- 
ing the events in the life of one of her own children, her opportuni- 
ties for knowing them of course being endless. It comes to the 
reader somewhat in the nature of a shock when he realizes that it 
is herself of whom she is speaking, that it is the history of her own 
mind she is recording, from the time of her earliest recollections to 
the age of fifteen. ¢ says she should feel a serious delicacy in 
resenting to the world a sketch so autobiographical if she did not 
eel herself absolved from any charge of the bad taste of personal- 
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ity by the fact that she — fairly entitle it a story of any child 
with an imagination, “1 have so often wished,” she says, “that I 
could see the minds of young things with a sight stronger than 
that of very interested eyes, which can only see from the outside. 
So, remembering that there was one child of whom I could write 
from the inside point of view, and with certain knowledge, I began 
to make a little sketch of the one I know the best of all,” is 
was a serious undertaking, and a subject so delicaté that an awk- 
ward turn of the pen at any moment might ruin it. That she has 
achieved complete success, that the “ Small Person” is entirely hu- 
man and entirely interesting as well, speaks more highly for Mrs. 
Burnett’s literary art than anything else she has done. The book 
has no parallel except in Pierre Loti's “ A Child’s Romance,” (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


Brief Notices of Books for the Young 

Mr. W. O. STODDARD has told, in “ Tom and the Money King,” 
a tale of the money market and the feverish and pulsating life that 
on down in the financial centre of a great city, a tale of the 
aytime world of brokers, office-boys, lawyers and speculators, 
Tom Tracy was the son of the janitor of one of the tall business 
buildings which swarm with exciting life during the day and are so 
rd and deserted at night. There he lived with his family, a cliff- 
weller, at the top of this building, leading an existence which, ex- 
cept for outward circumstance, was not unlike that of other boys who 
have friendships and likes and dislikes, for the story ends with his 
sailing away to Europe, seven years after the chief events are related, 
with his young bride, who had been restored from blindness by a 
skillful ph sician, The tale, in its description of the precarious 
health and the race from death of the money king, follows very 
closely the record of several well-known, and one might add, of 

most well-known money kings. (St. Paul: Price-McGill Co.) 








ANOTHER sTORY by W. O. Stoddard for holidays, and all days, 
is called “Guert Ten Eyck.” Itis a picture of New York in the 
early days of the struggle for American Independence—a picture 
that will never be forgotten by the young readers who are fortunate 
enough to have the book presented to them It will inspire their 
souls with noble thoughts, and blur their eyes with the mist that 
comes when good men fall. Guert Ten Eyck was a native-born 
New Yorker and old enough, at the time the bouk opens, to under- 
stand the immense importance of the Test Act and the throwing 
overboard of the tea in Boston Harbor. His patriotic spirit drew 
him into the midst of affairs at once. With such comrades of his 
own age as Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr,with such examples 

pf devotion and self-sacrifice to the young nation before him as 
those of Gen. Washington and Putnam, Paul Revere, Skipper 
Avery and the martyred Hale, it was no wonder that he suddenly 
sprang into earnest manhood before his years could warrant it. 
he book is of interest, not only from its familiar pictures of great 
men and stirring questions, but from its intimate knowledge of old 
New York topography. There is a fascination in reading of the 
apple orchard that grew on the Beekman Place, and of the farms 
that lay along Bowery Lane and the Bloomingdale Road. Who 
that now picks his way along that crowded, elevated-racked thor- 
oughfare, could dream that the peace of the country ever reigned 
there? And yet it did; and it is from such books as this that 
oe shall learn to know and love our city and our land. Mr. 
toddard's story is peculiarly significant just now, for, within bow- 
shot of the place where he was oa , was lately unveiled the statue 
of Nathan Hale, (D. Lothrop & Co) 


A THIRD STORY by Mr. Stoddard, that was put into book form for 
the Holiday Season, is “ The White Cave,” a story of bush life in 
Australia. This appeared serially in S¢, Vicholas and created not 
a little comment and interest among the readers of that delightful 
magazine. Children have no sense of proportion, and consequently 
young America is apt to think that ranching, mining and farming 

long exclusively to the plains and the Great West. “ The White 
Cave,” at the same time that it rivets his attention on the splendid 
action and interest of the narrative, will meeperpaivety enlarge his 
knowledge of life on a continent -whose peculiar conditions of ex- 
istence are somewhat similar to our own, (The Century Co,.)-— 
A NAME THAT is always received with confidence by grown-ups 
and delight by young ones is that of J. T. Trowbridge. No one of 
the porees day has done more for children's literature than he. 
He told healthy stories of adventure that have occupied that 
difficult middle ground between the books of Horatio Alger and 
Oliver Optic and those of Cooper. Moreover, his heroes grow in 

er, and their rewards in life depend upon the purity of their 
motives, In other words, they are living, breathing boys, as Louise 
Alcott’s heroines live, because they are based on the keenest obser- 
vation and sympathy with youth. The book Mr. Trowbridge puts 
out this year is called “‘ Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage.” It is a col- 
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lection of short stories and is the third in the “ Toby Trafford 
Series.” Among other tales it contains “Aunt Abby’s Diamond 
ry @ “Lost on the Tide,” “In a California Cafion,” etc. (Lee 
& Shepard.) 

“OnE SNOwy NIGHT ” is the title of an historical story by Emily 
Sarah Holt, describing the entry into England, in 1159, = fe little 
body of Teutons who, under their leader Gerhardt, came over to. 
purify and regenerate the Christian faith which at that dark hour 
was full of superstitions and abuse, Stripes and persecutions were: 
their lot and, though they converted some individuals to their creed, 
they failed in their mission and were driven from the land. The 
story is told with fervor and an intensity of sympathy with the suf- 
ferers that is quite contagious. Incidentally, interesting pictures of 
the manners and customs of that crude time are given, together 
with valuations of money, food, travelling and the cost of living. 
(Boston: A, I. ae & Co.)——* OUT OF REACH,” by Esmé 
Stuart, is one of those English reprints for girls which the Ameri- 
can publishers hope will appeal profitably for them to the school- 
girl public. Just what the fate of this kind of semi-sentimental, semi- 
sensational tales is, none but the publishers know ; but in our eyes 
they are good neither for English nor American lassies. Better 
Miss Alcott, Susan Coolidge, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth and 
Lewis Carroll, until they are learned by heart, than tales that direct 
impressionable minds to self-consciousness, and to sorrows and 
sentiments of the gushing and mealy kind. (Tait, Sons & Co.) 





““MAUD MELVILLE’S MARRIAGE,” by E. Everett Green, is one 
of the many books for young folks on national historical subjects. 
that the English press sends out each year—all more or less inter- 
esting, sober and conscientiously written. It deals with the tumul- 
tuous period of the reign of James II., when every day in the life of 
the Court and of the conservative country community furnished 
material for the most romantic as well as the most harrowing of 
tales, Lady Maud was married, when she was a little girl of eight, 
to her boy husband, from whom she was soon separated for years, 
She was able to save his life, later, by an appeal to the Queen, after 
he had been falsely accused of treason and lay a prisoner, expectin 
execution. This is the motive of the story, told in a correct an 
delicate style. It will interest reflective, studious girls. (T. Nelson 
& Sons.) ——A QUAINTLY conceived and charmingly illustrated 
book is “‘ The Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia,” by Bradley 
Gilman, with designs by F. G. Attwood. This story is a laudable: 
attempt to explain musical terms and the value of notes in an en- 
tertaining and imaginative way—in other wordg, to strew with 
roses the stony path that is usually watered with salt and childish 
tears, the path that leads to the wonderful land of music. Mr, Gilman 
has been ably assisted by the artist whose fanciful drawings will 
delight both children and grown-ups equally. The book will no- 
doubt be of real value to those who are teaching little children 
music and will lighten many a task for the child itself, Freighted 
with a purpose so important as the simplification of the difficult art 
of music, its pages are often burdened with a seriousness that the 
author finds it impossible to disguise, but his conceptions are at all 
times clever and his ideas charming. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.)—— 
A sToRY for little ones whose interest in life has not yet grown be- 
nag the fate of a litter of kittens is “ Black, White and Gn 

y Amy Walton. It tells of the efforts that were made to find 
homes for three harmless little pussies that were born into the world 
but to be drowned, and which owed their life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness to the tender solicitude of the little hero and hero- 
ine of the book. (Tait, Sons & Co.) 





“ ROBIN’S RECRUIT,” by Miss A. G. Plympton, the author of 
“ Dear Daughter Dorothy,” is a very well-written and well-illus- 
trated tale of a plucky Tittle chap who lived with his father and 
mother in a Texas fort. His father. was captain of the company 
and the Recruit was Doogan, an ill-famed fellow in whom no one 
but Robin thought there was any good. But children have pré- 
science of good as well as of evil, a sense that they lose when they 
tl up and become farther separated from the source of infinite 

nowledge from which they sprang. That Doogan had good in 
him was proved by his sacrificing his life when the quartermaster's 
quarters took fire and there was danger that the powder would ex- 
plode. But is there no other way of proving goodness than by the. 
sacrifice of life? Must children be brought up only on stories of 
suffering, of men who were misjudged and misunderstood by pe 
and superiors, and only saved from moral death by the faith a little 
child in them, on stories that ey this faith by an heroic 
death? Truly, a little child shall lead us, but if we followed 
aright, would it not be into joyous, healthy literature and cheerful 
emotions? (Roberts Bros.) ——"* THE BOOK OF Pets,” by Maud 
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dren and their pets—squirrels, rabbits, pigeons, white mice and 
others. (Frederick A. Stokes Co..——TWwo BOooKs of the thor- 
oughly conventional ‘ype, one for boys and one for girls, are “Across 
Texas,” by Edward S. Ellis, and “ Frankie Bradford's Bear,” by 
‘oanna H. Mathews. “Across Texas” is the third volume in 
what is romantically called the “ Wild- Wood Series,” and furnishes, 
as these books are wont to do, an astonishing list of adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes, all undergone by the hero and his com- 
rades. Each and everyone of this kind of book is a distinct refuta- 
tion of the saying ‘Man is but mortal.” (Porter & Coates.)—— 
WE HAVE RECEIVED a new edition of “Tom Brown's School 
Days,” a work that has given more delight toits readers than often 
falls to the lot of any one book. No boy ever read it without lov- 
ing it and loving Dr. Arnold and its author, “ Tom” Hughes. The 
readers of “ The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley” will find in that work tributes to Dr. Arnold and Rugby that 
are quite as enthusiastic as are found in Mr. Hughes’s story. Dr. 
Arnold’s influence over his boys was something they never forgot, 


and the boys who read “ Tom Brown” catch more than an echo of the , 


Head-Master’s strong personality. The illustrations in this edition 
are from photographs of actual scenes around Rugby, which gives 
them a value beyond that of ordinary pictures, (Porter & Coates.) 
“FRANKIE BRADFORD'S BEAR” is by the author of the “ Bessie 
Books,” and forms the fifth volume in a series of sequels to these 
popular juvenile stories. It continues the fortunes of those who 
were the heroes and heroines in the ‘ Maggie Bradford” books, 
and will doubtless be looked for with eagerness by the readers of 
the earlier volumes, (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


“THE YOUNG NAVIGATORS,” by Oliver Optic,is a description of the 
foreign cruise of the Maud through the A.gean Sea, It isthe second 
volume of the second series of the “ All-Over-the-World-Library,” 
and is a kind of personally-conducted story about the Greek is- 
lands, where Mr. Adams has lately journeyed. We cannot but 
be impressed with the superiority of these later stories of Oliver 
Optic’s, wherein he enlarges his readers’ knowledge of countries 
and peoples that actually exist, over those early army and navy 
tales, where the exploits of the youthful heroes were supposed to 
perpetuate the memory of things that occurred during the War for 
the Union, and which really so sadly lacked the sense of proportion 
that always makes good fiction good history. (Lee & Shepard.) 


——" THE MATE OF THE MARY ANN,” by Sophy Swett, is 
a dee 


written with an artist’s sense of proportion, p sense of humor 
and a charming style. In it Miss Swett has told the story of an 
engaging family, the children of an invalid, the Rev. Dr, Dinsmore. 
All of them were girls, except Ken, the oldest, whp was a boy of 
16 and gave not a little anxiety to patient, loyal Robin, the oldest 
daughter, who took querulous, complaining Mrs. Dinsmore’s place 
in mothering her brother and sisters. It was one of those families 
that grow up no one knows how, because to the outside world there 
is no y= oy et head, but where there is always some one who sac- 
rifices her heart and soul to the cause. In this case it was Robin, 
and, while she bore on her shoulders; the burden of the“ somethin 

desperate” that Ken always was threatening to do, she darne 

Jean’s stockings and let down Prim’s frocks and kept Traddles out 
of mischief, and overlooked the twins’ morals which were supposed 
to be under Jean’s supervision. A delightful morsel of humanity 
appears in Thanny, the twelve year old philosopher, the brother of a 
local fisherman of the Cape, whose New England thrift was tem- 
pered by a big heart and a ready wit, and whose highest ambition 
was to do the “ interlectul part in a show,” in other words, to be 
the clown and the lightning calculator and the hind legs of the 
performing lion, and who, after an enlightening experience of the 
genus, delivered himself of the oracular remark that “‘ monkeys are 
awful good company but there aint no profit in em.” It is Than- 
ny and the fisherfolk of the coast that give the book its delightful, 
quaint atmosphere, but it is Robin and her struggles to bring up 
her little brood to honor and right living that touch one’s heart and 
make the story°one that will remain long in the reader’s mem- 


ory. (Harper & Bros.) ° 


TWO DAINTY little volumes in white and flowered covers, reposing 
in a box of their own, are “ The Doll and her Friends ” and “ Memoirs 
of a London Doll.” These books are the records of the lives of two 
pei dotis, born before the days of moving heads and arms 
and eyes, in the home of a poor doll-maker, dressed by his wife, 
geet and bewigged by his children, Conventional, indeed, are 

lives of these little inanimate maidens, surrounded by luxury and 
formalities, but gentle and human withal, and full of strange vicissi- 
oo too, ty olga be ame ae a and 
being the pet ngs of a litt ora, became 

_ the treasured satiperty of an awe-struck little Columbine. But it is 
_ for their rich mammas that these pretty tales are composed, not 
for the little girls who live in tenement-houses. The books are 
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charmingly printed on thick, creamy paper, are written by Mrs. Fair- 
star, and illustrated with etchings by Frank M. Gregory. (Bren- 
tano’s.)——-T WO SEA TALES that will delight the youth whois am- 
bitious of becoming the commander of ‘the Queen's Navee are 
“ Sail-Ho ! or, A Boy at Sea,” by G. Manville Fenn, and “ The Coral 
Ship,” by Kirk Munroe, Both books are stories of adventure and 
hairbreadth escapes, written with a distinct view to the different 
publics to which they appeal. For “Sail-Ho”! (E. &, J. B. Young 
& Co.) is quite English in its tale of dangers run and courage 
shown and glory won. Pluck, hardihood and the dear delight of 
being a hero in the eyes of your neighbor are here the motives of a 
story that will be sure to appeal to the little Britisher, In the 
other story Mr. Munroe has borne in mind that neveryet was there 
an American lad who was not brought up on tales of Captain 
Kidd’s gold, and who did not dream of discovering buried treasure. 
The arrow-heads he digs out from under the apple tree in the 
orchard, and the glistening minerals with which our caves and soil 
and river beds are full, all assure him that there is untold wealth 
for the digging. Add to which exploration a touch of sentiment, 
and one has a story that will fit the demand of most American 
youths. “ The Coral Ship” is a romance in two parts, the first of 
which begins generations before the last and is curiously and some- 
ae amazingly dovetailed into the latter half. (G, P. Putnam’s 
ons.) 


The Lounger 


WHILE NEw YORK is enjoying exhibitions of the prowess of 
Herr Sandow, the crowning point of which is the holding of a par- 
lor-grand piano on his chest with four men fiddling on the top of the 

iano, Paris is enjoying the performance of a “‘ serpentine dancer,” 

lle. Sandowa, who does her dancing inside a cage containing fe- 
rocious-looking lions. The lions are made to do some performing 
on their own account when, to quote from a foreign contemporary, 
“ suddenly all the lights are put out except the limelight from the 
wings, thrown directly on to the cage, and Mdlle, Sandowa = 3 pa 
in her voluminous draperies, which she handles most adroitly and 
gracefully. The lions seemed very ill at ease, however, during the 
constant changing of light, and once the lioness made a savage 
spring at the intrepid damseuse, who, for the moment, was pushed 
up against the bars, The dance was stopped until the savage ani- 
mal was induced to go back to her place, and then immediately re- 
sumed with the utmost sang-frozd,.” This at the end of the nine- 
teenth century! We speak with horror of the gladiatorial contests 
in Roman arenas, and yet I should like to know if they were any 
more brutal than this. The ancient Romans at least selected men 
to face such dangers. If you scratch deep enough, I fear that 
you will find as much of the barbarian under the dress-coat as 
under the toga, 

* * * 

READING ACCOUNTS in the English papers of the celebration of 
the semi-centennial of Balfe’s “‘ Bohemian Girl” carries me back 
to the days of the old Academy of Music, when that tuneful opera 
would fill the ancient home of song as Wagner cannot fill to- 
day the Metropolitan Opera Houser I am not comparing the two 
composers, I am only speaking of the once great drawing power of 
Balfe’s opera. It would not draw to-day; but a few generations. 
back, the more of a story in the libretto and the more tunes in the 
score, the better pleased was the audience. When Herr Behrens, 
or Carl Rosa, or whoever the conductor was, rapped on the 
side of his music-rack and the orchestra pulled itself together 
for the merry overture, the audience settled down to an evening of 
keen enjoyment : there was so much plot and the music was so 
easy to understand. When George Conly with his big voice came 
to the footlights and sang “ The Heart Bowed Down,” or when 
William Castle raised his light tenor in the flights of “ When Other 
Lips,” or Clara Louise Kellogg told in rich soprano notes how she 
Dreamt that She Dwelt in Marble Halls, the audience was lifted 
to a pitch of delighted enthusiasm that is seldom experienced in 
these less impressionable days. We, that is you and I, have no 
words to express our contempt for this pang te style of music,, 
but it was received with evident pleasure in London the other day. 
It may have been the occasion; but whatever it was, the ballads 
delighted their hearers as of yore. . 


*_ * * 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE seldom drops into prose, 
but now and again a subject inspires him, and he lays aside his. 
lyre for a ruder instrument, In. the last number of The Nineteenth 

entury he gives his recollections of the late Prof, Jowett, with 
whom he seems to have been on terms of close intimacy, What 
particularly interests me in these recollections is Prof. Jowett’s. 
opinions of writers, His judgment on the characters of Dryden and 

Mr. Swinburne found, was as charitable (and therefore in his. 
{A. C. S.’s] humble opinion, as equitable and reasonable) as Macau- 
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lay’s was “ one-sided, lop-sided and squint-eyed.” To Swift Prof. 
Jowett was “ perhaps almost more than just” ; to Rabelais, “ some- 
what less.” Of Sydney Smith, he inclined to make too much; of 
Charles Lamb, “at least as much too little.” Humorists Prof. 
Jowett divided into three categories or classes: “ those who are not 
worth reading at all; those who are worth reading once, but once 
only; and those who are worth reading again and again and for 
ever, In the second class he placed ‘ The Biglow Papers,’ which 
famous and admirable work of American humor was, as it hap- 
ed, the starting point of our discussion; and for which, as I can 
ly think it admissible into the third and crowning class, I would 
suggest that a fourth might be provided, to include such examples 
as are worth,#et us say, two or three readings in a lifetime.” Dick- 
ens he admired intensely, and Browning, who was his friend, he 
———- asapoet. For Byron, “the most affected of sensu- 
ists and the most pretentious of profligates,” Prof. Jowett had 
“asort of tender or admiring weakness.” Mr. Swinburne’s “ Recol- 
lections ” give an admirable portrait of “ Mr. Jowett,” an “ honored 
and valued friend,” and incidentally we learn some of the likes and 
dislikes of the author of “‘ Poems and Ballads.” 


es & & 


MR, BESANT advises his fellow-authors not to sign contracts 
when they are . “Add to your ‘ Warnings,’ writes one of his 
correspondents, “ this very necessary one; ‘ Do not sign -~ agree- 
ment or consent to any terms after lunch or dinner.’ hen the 
champagne is flowing keep a head cool enough, at least, to refuse 
the discussion of business. And keep also one eye upon your host ; 
if he lets his glass stand full while you are always filling your own, 

t on the whole armor of suspicion.” By way of comment, Mr. 

t adds to this, in The Author:— 

** This seems excellent advice. Is not the custom of taking a 
glass over a bargain, part of the old game of getting the better of 
the other man by making him drunk? ‘Will you walk into my 
parlour?’ said the spider to the fly. ‘Here is champagne—let us 
drink, Your glass stands full—pass the bottle—drink about, 
Another? Nonsense, man, it won't hurt you, So—and another. What 
@ good, what anvexcellent writer you are! I am honoured only by 
em acquaintance! To publish your books is more than an 

onour ; it is immortality. Here is the agreement—allow me to fill 
up—Ah ! success to your new book! We must drink that. Here 
is the agreement—and a pen; your name here, if you please, 
Thanks —thanks—one more glass; John, a cab for this gentle- 
man,.’” 
* * * 

“ HAS THE humorous side of the new departure of the Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women occurred to you?” writes 
Annie Nathan Meyer. “Its institution, popularly known as the 
Harvard Annex, is hereafter to be called Radcliffe College, in com- 
memoration of Anne Radcliffe, the first woman who gave money 
to Harvard, Mind you, the woman’s college is not named after a 
woman who did anything to further the education of woman, but 
after one who set the fashion of giving to institutions of learning 
that eyo the claims of women to education, Anne Radcliffe 

ve to Harvard ; and since her time the women that havegiven to 

arvard, to Yale, to Princeton and other men’s colleges, are legion, 
while the women’s colleges struggle on as best they can, in pover- 
ty. Would it not have been wiser and juster to name the ‘ Annex’ 
after the first woman who gave money to a college for women? 1 
do not know who she is—and if I did, I might lack the courage to 
name her, it is such a dangerous thing, in writing of any part 
of the woman question, to use the word ‘first.’” It does not seem 
to have occurred to Mrs. Meyer that the Society, in naming its col- 
lege, has deliberately heaped coals of fire on Harvard's head. 


* * * 


“IN READING The Critic's extracts from the Letters of Lowell,” 
writes Anna Chapin Ray of West Haven, Conn., “I was again 
struck by the fact that there is nothing new under the sun. Many 
readers of Mallock’s ‘New Paul and Virginia’ were doubtless 
amused, as I was, at his feeding his characters on ‘the bread-fruit 
tree of the hot-buttered-muffin variety.’ Now we find that, ten 
years before that book was published, Mr, Lowell, in a private let- 
ter, whimsically suggests a possible graft which should bring forth 
the same nourishing fruit.” 

* * &* 

“THE FOLLOWING,” writes A, N. M., “is from a letter of 
James Russell Lowell’s, dated New York, May 24, 1845 :— 

“*The next scene of this exciting drama is laid in Brooklyn, 
where we. sat waiting in a curious affair called an omnibus. 
* * © At first I was inclined ey ony it as the first crude idea 
of a vehicle which.entered the. ve mind; but afterwards I 
was more inclined to believe it to have been an instrument of tor- 
ture devised by the Inquisition,and given by a Jesuit,in the disguise 
of a very benevolent old gentleman, to the proprietor of the line 
for the purpose of punishing such heretics as could not otherwise 








be got into the power of the Holy Office, It was dragged by two 
creatures who might have been putinto any menagerie and safe. 
ly exhibited as sea-horses, for all the resemblance they bore tothe 
original land animal of the same name. While waiting for these 
animals to recover sufficient strength for a start,’ etc. 

“ How marvellously doth peng repeat itself! Who would be- 
lieve this was not written in New York, A. D. 1893? It is petlees 
‘the very benevolent old gentleman,’ ‘ the heretics,’ and all.” 





‘*‘Hans Breitmann’s’’ Autobiography 


IF YOU WANT to offend Bret Harte, speak of him as the author 
of ‘ The Heathen Chinee”; if you would hurt the feelings of Col, 
John Hay, call him the author of “ Little Breeches,” and if you care 
to arouse the ire of Charles Godfrey Leland, you can do it no better 
than by speaking of ‘“‘ Hans Breitmann ” as his greatest achievement, 
In his recently published volume of “‘ Memoirs,” Mr, Leland scorns 
the delightful Hans as a mere episode of his interesting career, and 
prefers to be known for what he has done for the advancement of 
manual training rather than by his famoushumorous creation. Pos- 
terity will hardly do, we think, what he wishes in this regard; 
a then, who can tell what that unknown quantity will do, after 
all? - 
Mr. Leland tells us that he wrote this book with no intention that 
it should be published. ‘“ Therefore,” he adds with singular 
naiveté, “1 wrote as fully and honestly as I could everythin 
which I could remember which had made me whatI am,” Al- 
though he has not lived “ familiarly among the princes, potentates 
and powers of the earth,” yet he has “ met or seen or corresponded 
with about five hundred of the three thousand set down in “ Men 
of the Time” and been kindly classedamong them. Mr, Leland’s 
style is at times “ baggy ” and shows evidences of the haste which 
he admits, but the subject matter is interesting, and anyone who 
i an easy, gossiping chronicle will here find something to his 

iking. 

Mr, Leland was born in Philadelphia of well-to-do parents, and, 
while his youth was not spent in idleness, he was able to work ac. 
cording to the dictates of his tastes, He describes the Quaker 
City as it was in his younger days, when he found it somewhat dull 
for his adventurous spirit and came to New York forawhile. Here 
he entered upon a journalistic career with a newspaper of which P. 
T. Barnum was the proprietor. Eventually Mr, Leland drifted 
back to Philadelphia and was for many years connected with The 
Press of that city, of which paper Col. Forney was then the rul- 
ing spirit. After doing his duty as a patriotic citizen in the late 
Civil War, Mr, Leland went to England, where he has spent 
most Of his time since 1870. He had been abroad before but 
only on short trips. Of late years he has made his home in Eng- 
land, so far as such a roving spirit can make his home any- 
where. 

Mr. Leland’s book is full of anecdotes of well known people, as 
might be expected, since, as he has told us, he knows some 500 of 
them, Only the day after his, arrival in London, Mr, Leland met 
George Eliot :— 

“I became acquainted (he writes) with George Eliot, or Mrs. 
Lewes, who left on me the marked impression, which she did on all, 
of being a woman of genius, though I cannot recall anything re- 
markable which I ever heard from her. I note this because there 
were most extraordinary reports of her utterances amongst her ad- 
mirers. . . . There is no good portrait, [ believe, of her. She had 
long features, and would have been called plain but for her solemn, 
earnest eyes, which had an expression quite in keeping with her 
voice, which was one not easily forgotten. I never detected in her 
any trace of pone humor, though I doubt not that it was latent in 
her; and I thought her a person who had drawn her ideas far more 
from books, and an acquaintance with certain types of humanity 
whom she had set herself deliberately to study—albeit with rare 
perception—than from an easy intuitive familiarity with all sorts 
and conditions of men. One day she told me that in order to write 
‘ Daniel Deronda’ she had read through 200 books.” 

Mr. Leland not only met Tennyson at the houses of mutual 
friends, but in his own home, Their first meeting was at Lady 
Franklin’s hospitable board. On this occasion :— 

“ There was no lack of varied anecdote, reminiscences of noted 
people and of travel; but by far the most delightful portion of it 
all was to watch the unfreezing of Tennyson, and how from a grim 
winter of taciturnity under the glowing influence of the sun of wine 


. » » he passed into a glorious summer of genial feeling. I led 


unto it thus :—My friend Prof, Palmerand I had projected a volume 
of songs in English Romany or Gypsy, which is by far the sweetest 
and most weokanions language in Europe. My friend had trans- 
lated, ‘Home they brought her warrior dead,’ by Tennyson, into 
this tongue, and I had the MS. of it in my pocket. Tennyson was 
very much pleased at the compliment, and asked me to read the 
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poem, which I did. The work was by fermission dedicated to him. 
At last, when dinner was over, Tennyson, who had disposed of an 
entire bottle of port, rose, and, approaching me, took me gaily- 
vely by both sides, as if he would lift me up, and, drawing him- 
self up to his full height, said: ‘I like to see a poet a full-sized, 
substantial man,’ or * tall and strong,’ or words to that effect.” 
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Tennyson seems to have taken kindly to the American and in- 
vited him to visit him at Farringford. When Mr. Leland did go 
there it was more by accident than design :— 

* After a little time Tennyson appeared and took me up to his 
den or studio, where I was asked. to take a pipe, which I did with 
ose ood will, and blew a cloud, enjoying it greatly, because I 

elt with my host, as with Bulwer, that we had quickly crossed ac- 
quaintanceship into the more familiar realm, where we can talk 
about whatever you please with the certainty of being understood 
and getting a sympathetic answer. . . . After burning our tobacco 
in Indian fashion to better acquaintance (I forgot to say that the 
poet had two dozen clay pipes ranged in a small wooden rack), 
we went forth for a seven miles walk on the Downs.” 

Mr. Leland’s relations with Carlyle were not so agreeable. Mr. 
Moncure D, Conway took him to the famous house in Cheyne Row, 
and this is what Mr. Leland says of the interview, which must have 
been a lively one :— 

“I can only remember that for the first twenty or thirty minutes 
Mr, Carlyle talked such a lot of skimble-skamble stuff and rubbish, 
which sounded like the very débris and lees of his ‘ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets ’ that 1 began to suspect that he was quizzing me, or that 
this was the manner in which he ladled out Carlyleism to visitors 
who came to be Carlyled and acted unto, It struck me as if Mr. 


Tennyson, bored with lion-hunting guests, had begun to his 
to them out of sheer sarcasm, or as if he felt, ‘ en rs # 


come to see and hear me—a —so take your 
to you!’ However it ma Pe. 1 ik: s coming wra , and the So- 
cratic demon or gypsy dook, which often rises in me on such oc- 
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casions, and never deceives me, gave me a strong premonition that 
there was to be, if not an exemplary row, at least a lively incident 
which was to put a snapped end to this humbugging. , 

“It came thus. All at once Mr. Carlyle abruptly asked me, in a 
manner or with an intonation which sounded to me almost semi- 
contemptuous, ‘ And what kind of an American may you be?’ (I 
think he said ‘ will you be ?’) ‘ German, or Irish, or what?’ 

“To which I replied, not over amiably :— 

“*Since it interests you, Mr. Carlyle, to know the origin of my 
family, I may say that I am descended from Henry Leland, whom 
the tradition declares to have been a noted Puritan, and active in 
the politics of his time, and who went to America in 1636.’ 

“To this Mr, Carlyle replied :— 

“*T doubt whether any of your family have since been equal to 
your old Puritan great-grandfather’ (or ‘done anything to equal 
your old Puritan grandfather’); with this, something to the chect 
that we had done nothing in America since Cromwell's Revolution, 
equal to it in importance or of any importance, 

“ Then a ee rage came over me, and I remember very dis- 
tinctly that there flashed through my mind in a second the reflec- 
tion, ‘ Now, if I have to call you a d—d old fool for saying that, I 
will; but I'll be even with you.’ When as quickly the following 
inspiration came, which I uttered, and I suspect somewhat ener- 
getically :— 

“« Mr. Carlyle, I think that my brother, Henry Leland, who got 
the wound from which he died standing by my side in the War of 
the Rebellion, fighting against slavery, was worth ten of my old 
Puritan ancestors; at least he died in a ten times better cause, 
And’ (here my old‘ Indian’ was up and I let it out) ‘ allow me to 
say, Mr. Carlyle, that I think that in all matters of historical criti- 
cism you are principally influenced by the merely melodramatic and 
theatrical.’ 

“ Here Mr. Carlyle, looking utterly amazed and startled, though 
not at all angry, said, for the first time, in broad Scotch :— 

“* Whot’s thot ye say?’ 

“*T say, Mr. Carlyle, I exclaimed with rising wrath, ‘ that I con- 
sider that in all historical judgments you are influenced only by the 
melodramatic and theatrical.’ 

“ A grim smile as of admiration came over the stern old face. 
Whether he really felt the justice of the hit I know not, but he was 
evidently pleased at the manner in which it was delivered, and it 
was with a deeply reflective and not displeased air that he replied, 
still in Scotch :— 

“* Na, na, I’m nae thot,’ 

“It was the terrier who had ferociously attacked the lion, and the 
lion was charmed. From that instant he was courteous, compan- 
ionable and affable, and talked as if we had been long acquainted, 
and as if he liked me.” 

There is plenty of entertaining reading in Mr. Leland's book, and 
there ee be just as much if he had edited himself or aliowed 
someone else to do the "| His picture of the last days of the 
Civil War is caabaewerss 4 vivid, Of Mr, Leland himself we get an 
agreeable impression, that of a man of a genial nature, unusual 
brightness of mind, and with just that touch of vanity that induces 
a desire to please. 


Boston Letter 


WHO will be the new Librarian of the Boston Public mcg? 4S 
That is the question now agitating the readers of Boston, Mr. 
Theodore F. Dwight has filled the office since Mr. Mellen Chamber- 
lain retired, and until this week the public heard no intimation of a 
change. But it would appear that affairs have not been going on 
pleasantly inside the big brown building. No one tasers host 
where the trouble lies. me say that Mr, Dwight has withdrawn 
voluntarily; others say that the duties falling to his lot were of 
such a nature that it seemed necessary to make a change. I would 
not take either side; but, from the best information, I judge that 
Mr. Dwight has been a most capable custodian, The Librarian 
himself states that he sent in his letter of withdrawal to take effect 
on the 1st of May, and that he did so entirely of his own accord, 
his withdrawal being due to other business plans. Until his suc- 
cessor is appointed, Secretary Gray will assume charge, . Pres, 
Samuel A. B. Abbott of the Board of Trustees has been mentioned 
as a permanent successor, but states that he does not desire the 

lace. Mr. Dwight, it will be remembered, was formerly George 
Bancrott's rivate secr ds had 


and nee a afterwar 
charge of the State Department Library at ington, 
the latter tion for thirteen years. he pen go 

or Henry Adams, John Adams and Charles 
Adams. The critics of the library declare that Mr, t with- 
draws on account of its management by the Trustees. e gen- 
tleman states that the scale of expenditure has been entirely too 
large, and that the policy of buying everything suggested has re- 
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sulted in a miscellaneous dump of books of little value to scholars. 
In answer to this, however, the Trustees say that, although the new 
Library, being larger than the old, will cost more to maintain, yet 
they will keep its running expenses down to but a little more than 
the present amount of $161,000 a year. They add that, although 
the City has been liberal in many ways, the appropriation this year 
fell $10,000 short of what is needed, and as an answer to the criti- 
cism that the Library is not utilized to its greatest extent, they de- 
clare that people come from all parts of the country to consult it. 
But it must be observed that criticism is not limited in extent, and 
much has been said justly in regard to the expenditure of money 
ret things which would do better for a museum than for a Public 


Col, Thomas Wentworth Higginson is still a young man, Every 
one admits that, and must admit it; yet on Friday he received 
tulations as one who has reached his seventieth year. Friends 
called at the Pleasant home on Buckingham Street in Cambridge to 
oe tribute, while letters came from many noted people. 
fa Ward Howe sent her greeting in the form of a poem reading 
as follows :— f 
‘* December frost will gather, 
And days grow short and drear, 
When to our friend, our father, 
They bring his birthday dear. 


‘* The birds have all departed, 
The summer flowers have fled; 
And he, the valiant-hearted, 
Sits by the embers red, 


‘* Now, from his books we'll move him, 
And stay his nimble pen, 
To tell him how we love him, 
Again, and yet again. 


** He drew a soldier's sabre 
To serve his country’s need, 
Made every man his neighbor 
With helpful work and deed, 


** So let it not amaze him 
That greetings here are rung, 
We have a right to praise him, 
The friend of old and young.” 

The Round Table Club,»f which Col. Higginson has been President 

since its founding, sent a s 1 er loving-cup inscribed :— 
‘* Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Hold ys for your friends, 
Here we pledge our troth, 
Yea by the honor of the table round.” 

Nor did the women and children forget their friend, for the Canta- 
brigia Club and Zhe Woman's Journal both were represented by 
floral tributes, and a party of school-children, singing songs, gath- 
ered in the home of the author during the morning hours. 

The Dutch paintings which were on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair are now in place at the Art Museum and are viewed by large 
numbers, Naturally the one attracting the greatest attention is that 
beautiful yet melancholy painting by Jozef Israels, “Alone in the 
World.” The picture by Zorn, “The Omnibus,” purchased by 
Mrs. John L, Gardner at the World's Fair, has been removed from 
the Museum and is now, | believe, on exhibition in New York. 

he Art Museum is the richer now fora gift from the widow of 
sthe late Frederick L. Ames, Mr. Ames, the wealthiest man of all 
New England, died a few weeks ago, and readers of The Critic 
may possibly remember that I then spoke about his notable collec- 
tions of paintings and curios. Hanging in the Museum at that time 
were two life-size portraits by Rembrandt, valued at $40,000 each, 
the pictures being lent for exhibition. These have now been pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mrs. Ames. The pictures are of Dr. Tulpp 
and Mrs. Tulpp, and are both dated 1634. Mrs. Ames has also given 
to the Museum the largest crystal in the world, which measures 7} 
inches in diameter and weighs nineteen pounds. Fashioned in Japan, 
it called for the payment, on importation into the United States, of 
a duty of $3,000, from which its value can be fairly accurately com- 
; rug, made in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and one of the finest and largest specimens of jade known, 
fashioned as a vase, set on a gold base and studded with precious 
oo have also been given to the Museum from Mr, Ames's col- 


A gift, not indeed of such money value as those I have mention- 
ed, but yet of interest to the literary world, has come to the Public 


Library at Watertown from Col, . Itis a copy of Max 
een $ lectures on “ The Science of Religion.” Its interest lies in 


inscriptions. First, on the fly-leaf, stands the name of John G. 
Whittier, He gee it to Lydia Maria Child, who gave Re Col. 
r ; and the autographs of the three give the book its pe- 

culiar value, 
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An odd rumor floated around last week that possibly the Har- 
vard Annex had not received its right name after all, if it intended 
to give honor to the first woman who gave money to Harvard Col- 
lege. The story went about that Elizabeth Glover, a New Eng- 
land woman, gave 10/, to the Annex before Anna Radcliffe Moul- 
son contributed too/, Mr. Arthur Gilman, Secretary of the Har- 
vard Annex corporation, however, regards any change as practi- 
cally impossible now, even if the claim in behalf of Elizabeth 
Glover could be substantiated, inasmuch as the name Radcliffe Col-- 
lege has already gone out to the world, 

OSTON, 26 Dec., 1893: CHARLES E, L. WINGATE.,. 


London Letter 


WHEN, IN THE SPRING of the present year, Mr. J. Dykes Camp-- 
bell gave us his complete edition of Coleridge’s works, prefaced by 
his exhaustive biography of the poet, a wish was very generally ex- 
pressed that so full and valuable a life should be transferred from 
the rather diminutive print in which it then stood into the form of 
an expansive volume. It is pleasant to learn that this will now be 
done, and about Christmas Mr. Campbell's life of Coleridge will 
appear with (it is understood) additions to its former bulk. Mr. 
ampbell declares that his work is only designed to fill for the time 
being the place which is ultimately to be taken by the fuller biog- 
raphy expected from the pen of the poet's grandson; but it is un- 
likely that, as a record of facts and detail, it can ever be super- 
seded. Readers of The Athenaeum have long been familiar with 
the initials “ J. D. C.,” who from time to time has published in the: 
pages of that paper the pte gleanings of the research which has. 

adually raised him to the position of the first living authority on 

oleridge. Mr. Campbell is, indeed, an admirable example of the 
man-of-letters who is far better known for the depth of his knowl- 
edge than for the volume of his work. He spends most of his 
time at St. Leonard’s-by-the-Sea, where, in his pretty house on the 
cliff, he has laid up a store of bibliographical treasures. He has. 
scrap-books beyond number, filled with cuttings from every class 
of Senet, and his shelves are heavy with delightful first editions. 
and rare reprints, His collection of Tennysoniana, which he him- 
self depreciates as incomplete, contains a number of volumes ver 
rarely to be found outside the British Museum; and the proof- 
sheets of the “‘ Enoch Arden” volume, bearing the original title 
“ Idylls of the Hearth,” and scotched and notched with Tennyson's 
manuscript emendations, make, of course, a perfectly unique pos- 
session. As for his Coleridge collection, the completeness of the 
biography bears full witness to its capacity. How few men-of- 
letters there are nowadays who take the trouble to follow up one 
subject to the limits of its possibility ! 

alking of rare possessions, the January number of 7he New 

Review is to contain an article of peculiar interest to the litera 
historian in the shape of a description of John Locke’s Pocket-boo 
from the pen of Prof. George Williamson, the fortunate owner of 
the relic in question. The little book, which is bound in brown 
calf with tiny metal clasps, bears the date 1669 in gold. characters 
on its front-cover, and is not more than three and a half inches. 
long, by about two wide. The first part contains the handy infor- 
mation of the day, the distances of various towns from London 
and so forth; but the larger portion is filled with Locke’s own 
memoranda and accounts, written in the daintiest hand, and per- 
fectly legible even to the eye untutored in the deciphering of manu- 
scripts. Two of the most interesting pages have been reproduced 
for the Review, so that readers can get an idea of the calligraphy. 
The book is certainly a charming personal relic. 

I see that a ao has been going the round of the Ameri- 
can papers to the effect that Mr. Holman Hunt would publish this 
season a work upon the oe ig movement in England ; but 
the report is only half confirmed. Mr. Hunt is occupied upon such 
a work, it is true; but it is quite uncertain at present how soon it 
will be ready. It is far from finished; nor, I understand, have any 
arrangements been entertained as yet for the American edition of 
the work. In the meanhwile Mrs. J. W. Wood will have a work on 
the same subject ready for the spring season ; but, to judge from 
the advance notices, her book will treat the subject rather with ref- 
erence to its influence on later art than in its own historical rela- 
tion. Both books should prove interesting; indeed, Mr. Holman 
Hunt's may reasonably be expected to be the standard work upon 
the Dg angeas with which he himself was so intimately con- 
nected, 

And while I am speaking of the pre-Raphaelites I am reminded 
that a good deal of annoyance is being expressed in literary circles 
at in remarks made by Mr. Swinburne in his article on Prof. 
ge in the current number of The Nineteenth Century. 

n the course of his article Mr, Swinburne out of his way to 
use the coarsest expressions with reference to the late John Ad- 
dington Symonds—expressions absolutely uncalled-for and grossl¥ 
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vungenerous, There is a very general feeling that Mr. Swinburne 
sis getting into the habit of using language altogether out of propor- 
-tion and taste, and Zhe Saturday Review in an article headed 
“ Nineteenth Century Manners,” gives the poet and his editor alike 
_a very wholesome and deserved rani. 
It looks as though we were to have “ a part of true high art” in 
-our very playbills and libretti. Mr. Hugh Thomson is, perhaps, the 
most Lge illustrator of the day, and he has for the moment 
-turned his attention from Miss Mitford and fiction to bestow it upon 
Mr. Robert Buchanan and light opera. Mr. Buchanan has written 
.a Christmas play in verse, with lyrics interspersed, on the subject 
of Browning's “ Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and Mr. Comyns Carr, 
who is managing the Comedy Theatre, will produce the play dur- 
ing the afternoons of the Christmas holidays with a view to attract- 
ing the youthful audiences who three years ago enjoyed a similiar 
auvesaln of an old favorite in “ The Rose and the Ring” at the 
Prince of Wales’s, Mr. Buchanan's libretto is said to be very 
bright and pretty, and to adorn it Mr. Thomson has drawn some 
-dozen of his delightful pictures. If all that we are told before the 
-event prove true, the book should be a very charming memento of 
an entertaining afternoon, It will be interesting, by the bye, to com- 
pare Mr. Hugh Thomson's treatment of the theme with Miss Kate 
~Greenaway’s familiar illustrations to Browning’s poem, Their 
-Styles are so widely different that one wonders which of the pied 
pipers, and which of the lame children, will live in our memory 
when the two impressions have melted into one, Or shall we get 
an amalgam—like the composite. photographs of Zhe /dler? 
The very idea makes one more confirmed 4 one’s decision to go 
and see the play and buy the book at the earliest opportunity. 
LONDON, 15 Dec., 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Chicago Letter 


Mr. H. C, CHATFIELD-TAYLOR has just published his second 
novel, “ An American Peeress,” thereby announcing’ to the world 
that literature is a serious purpose with him, and not a mere play- 
if His workmanship shows great improvement over the first 
book, both in the construction of the plot and in style. The story 
is an entertaining one, relating the experiences of an unsophisti- 
- cated girl, brought up in one of the suburbs of Chicago, who mar- 

ries an Englishman in her father’s employ, and then discovers that 
he has just fallen heir to a title and great estates. Beginning in- 
stead of ending with the wedding-bells, the narrative relates the 
rapid development of this wild-flower of the prairies into a hot- 
house t, her social success, her strategy to regain her husband's 
love which seems for a while to be lost to her, and their final happy 
reconciliation, The plot is ingeniously contrived; and sufficient 
variety is ~—- to it by the little coterie surrounding the chief 
figures and by such descriptions as that of the hunt, which is a 
spirited piece of writing, and of the race at Henley. It is charac- 
ter rather than action which interests Mr. Chatfield-faylor, and 
the book is therefore analytic and not dramatic, But in spite of 
this, its main episode is based on an almost impossible inconsist- 
-ency in character. Laura’s plot to excite her husband's jealousy 
by the flirtation with Langdon is carried out too carefully and thor- 
oughly for so unworldly a woman; and the idea that she could 
- execute so sophisticated a plan without a suspicion that her tool 
bee in love with her is too incredible for the most gullible novel- 


er. 
Mr, Taylor is far more successful with his men than with his 
women, and Warrington’s negative character is well drawn. 
Langdon, “the rudest man in London,” is rather over-done, but 
he, too, has virility, The most vivid and successful figure in the 
book, however, is decidedly Lord Keith, whose love-making is 
- quite a triumph. With him the writer forgets his analysis and 
permits his creation to speak for himself. But in the characters 
who take the centre of the stage, no thought nor emotion is left to 
- our ae eno If Mr. Taylor could but eliminate the air of patron- 
age in his dealings with American manners and customs in contrast 
with English, most noticeable in this book just after Laura’s arrival 
in England, he would have made a long step in advance. He tries 
to do so conscientiously, but the effort is too apparent. Much of 
the talk in the book, however, is natural and animated ; and occa- 
' sionally some good things are said. Laura’s comment on English 
social life, for instance, is clever, “1 think the greatest fault of your 
» society,” she says, “is not its lack of exclusiveness so much as its 
inelasticity, Everyone is so fearful that his rights will be usurped 
that he half his life Soong his neighbor in his place.” 
The book is published by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
A little pamphlet, thrown in our doorways with a humility that 


1. is the surest sign of tness, unfortunately contains f so 
weighty that it will pate the most optimistic that this Sa mate 
tial age, having no of the beautiful in literature. Were 

vit otherwise, the news so quietly heralded in these few printed 
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pages would go thundering round the world to startle scholars from 
their lethargy and rouse even the ignorant to excited thought, 
for it announces the discovery of a new work, hitherto eounated. 
by no less a man than thecreator of Hamlet! And this is not the ex- 
tent of the revelation. Weare told, in addition, that the brain which 
conceived that masterpiece also evolved the ‘‘ Novum Organum,” 
“ Dr. Faustus ” and the sas of Malta,” “ The Faery Queen” and 
“ The Anatomy of Melancholy.” The fact that these classics have 
been heretofore attributed to several different writers, to whom they 
have given more or less reputation, will not, of course, be the 
slightest barrier to our acceptance of this new theory, which hardly 
needs the proof that will doubtless soon be forthcoming. The 
name of the mythical being, in comparison with whose achieve- 
ments the labors of Hercules were merely frolicsome, was Sir 
Francis Bacon. And we owe the revelation of his identity to Dr. 
Orville W. Owen of Detroit, who with infinite patience has unray- 
elled from these ponderous volumes a lengthy tale written in cipher 
and revealing innumerable secrets, It is expressly stated that this 
discovery has no connection with the fraudulent concoction of one 
Ignatius Donnelly, and that Dr. Owen's work alone contains the 
long-hidden truth. 
ith that point permanently settled, therefore, we can proceed 
confidently to read and accept the somewhat surprising discoveries. 
In the first place, Sir Francis Bacon was the son of Queen Elizabeth 
and the Earl of Leicester, a secret marriage having been contracted 
between them, This is the most interesting fact divulged in the 
preliminary announcement, and it is one which will give the student 
of heredity many new ideas to work with, Another, hardly less 
important, however, is the fact that Elizabeth was poisoned and 
then strangled in her bed,—a superfluity, one would think, after 
the poisoning,— by Robert Cecil. This dark little deed was doubt- 
less easy to accomplish and conceal in the case of so inconspicuous 
a person as a monarch, and the fact that it is now at last revealed 
is only another proof of the wisdom that lies in Lord Bacon's oft- 
repeated remark in “ The Merchant of Venice,” “ Truth will come 
to light ; murder cannot be hid long.” 

But the most convincing proof of the accuracy of these revela- 
tions lies in the quality of the blank verse in which they are written. 
It is described as Shakespearean, though in the light of these dis- 
coveries Baconian would be the betterword. Read these fine lines 
in which Bacon describes the motives which led him to secrete his 
history :— 

‘* The Divine Majesty takes delight to hide 

His work, according to the innocent play of children, 

To have them found out; surely for thee to 

Follow the example of the most high God cannot 

Be censured. Therefore put away popular applause, 

And after the manner of Solomon, the king, compose 

A history of thy times, and fold it into 

Enigmatical writings and cunning mixtures of the 

Theater, mingled as the colors in a painter's shell, 

And it will in due course of time be found.” 
Then follow certain compliments to the future discoverer (Dr. 
Owen), expressed in verse quite as blank as the above. I should 
take pleasure in quoting more of it to show how, in this secret story, 
Bacon has re-used lines and phrases from the plays once attributed 
to Shakespeare, enlarges and changing them, of course, in the most 
original way. But I have said enough to prove that this is the book 
of the year—of the century, in fact. Every man should read it for 
himselt. 

CHICAGO, 26 Dec., 1893. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE second course of free public lectures, given by Columbia 
College in connection with the Metropolitan Museum of Art, will 
be on “ Modern Painting, Historically and Critically Considered,” 
and will be delivered by Prof. J. C. Van Dyke of Rutgers College. 
The subjects of the separate lectures are: January 6, “ Portrait 
Painting "; January 13, “ Landscape Painting—Classic and Ro- 
mantic’; Jan’ 20, “ Landscape Painting—Realistic and Im- 
pressionistic” ; January 27, “ Animal tea, The lecturer will 
give special emphasis to French painting. No tickets of admission 
are required, R 

—The December Portfolio contains as frontispiece an excellent 
etching, by H. Toussaint, of W. T. Dannat’s “Spanish Smuggler.” 
With the exhibition of Cazin’s pictures at the American Art Gal- 
leries but just closed, the reproduction of his “Hagar and Ishmael,” 
forming the second ae eS er in the number, is i y 
timely. This is one o' in's most successful the 
dreary landscape strengthening the pathetic impression of the lone- 
ly figures of the woman and her child. A colored plate accom- 
the second article on “ English Enamels.” It shows two 
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early English fruit trenchers. The title-page and index to the vol- 
ume are delivered with this number. 

—At the request of the artists of New York there will soon 
be an exhibition of the paintings of Anders Zorn and other Scan- 
dinavian artists at the Fine Arts Building. The exhibition will be 
open during the last of January and the Cestaning of February. 


Notes 


SOME forty of the friends of Brander Matthews, story-teller, 
paywright, essayist and Professor in the English Department at 
olumbia College, gave a dinner in that gentleman’s honor at Sher- 
s on Wednesday evening of last week, Dec. 26. Charles Dudley 
arner presided, and was one of the after dinner speakers; and 
among the others were Samuel L. Clemens (“ Mark Twain ’’), who 
found in the name of the guest of the evening sounds and sugges” 
tions more portentous than had ever before been suspected to lurk 
therein; President Low of Columbia, Prof. William M. Sloane of 
Princeton, R. W, Gilder, Stephen H. Olin, Daniel Frohman and 
Bram Stoker, H.C. Bunner read a poem. Among those pres- 
ent whase names are not given above were Prof. H. H. Boyesen of 
Columbia, C. C, Buel, E. L, Burlingame, William Carey, James L. 
Ford, A. B, Frost, J. Henry Harper, Edward R. Hewitt, W. D. 
Howells, Laurence Hutton, Boudinot Keith, Walter Learned, H. W. 
Mabie, Langdon Mitchell, H. G. Paine, Charles Scribner, C. J. Tay- 
lor and Evert J. Wendell. Of those who planned the dinner but 
were unable to attend it were W. H. Bishop, Joseph Jefferson, H. 
Madison Jones, Charles de Kay, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Prof. 
T. R. Lounsbury of Yale, F. D. Millet, A. M. Palmer, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jonat 
Francis Wilson. 


—The Civil Service Reform League has started this week a 
national movement for the abolition of the spoils system, taking its 
own officers and central committee as the nucleus of an Anti- 
Spoils League, which will be, in fact, an enrolment of all the anti- 
spoilsmen in the country. This is a movement in which the literary 
man and “scholar in politics” will be especially interested, and it 
is the intention to carry on the work of enrolment, not only by 
means of the central and auxiliary Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tions, but through all existing organizations in the interests of good 
do sgt and through the universities and other institutions of 
earning. Already a number of the leading literary men of the 
country have signed the declaration of faith printed on the blanks 
issued by the League. Before long we hope to print the names of 
some of these adherents of the cause. Cards for signa'ure may 
be obtained addressing the Anti-Spoils League, 54 William 
Street. The Hon. Carl Schurz is the League's President. 


—Henry Pettit, the dramatic author, died in London on the night 
of Dec, 24. He came from a family of painters and started life as 
a schoolmaster... The play that first drew attention to his dramatic 
gifts was “ Queen's Evidence,” and among the best-known of the 
one hund say he had written at the time of his death were 
“ The Black Flag,” “ Taken from Life" and “Hands Across the 
Sea.” He wrote also many fc s in collaboration with Sir Augus- 
tus Harris, Sims, Merritt an Cratty. His last, ‘The Prodigal 
Daughter,” was written with Harris, It often happened that eigh- 
teen or twenty of ‘Pettit’s plays were running at the same time in 
different parts of the world, and his author's fees brought him an 
income larger than that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

—The sg Bhs cnmggr League, well-known for the vigorous ac- 
tions of its ident, the Rev. Dr, Charles H, Parkhurst, will be- 

in at once the oe of a weekly paper devoted to the 

e’s work, This periodical will be controlled by an associate 
board of editors, including Dr. Parkhurst and W. H. Tolman, the 
Secretary of the Society, and will be called The Vigilant. It will 
contain eighteen of reading-matter, of the size of the maga- 
zines, and the first number will have contributions by Seth Low 
and Dorman B. Eaton, 


—One of the books that have had large sales during 1893 is ‘‘ The 
Phillips Brooks Year-Book.” A single firm sold 2500 copies. 

_ r & Bros, announce that over 100,000copies of “ The 
Prince of Iadia” have been sold since last August. That a work of 
fiction, issued in a comparatively expensive edition, and published 
during a period of financial depression, should meet with such a re- 
‘markable sale is worthy of notice. 


-- hton, Mifflin & Co. have instituted suits in equity in the 
Supreme ladica! Court of Massachusetts to restrain the publica- 
tion and sale by Charles E. Brown & Co, of certain sgumnes alleged 
to be unlawful imitations of their Brunswick Edition of “ Uncle 
Tom’s'Cabin,” and of * The Scarlet Letter,” “‘The House of the 
Seven Gables” and “ Twice-Told Tales” which constitute a part 
of their Salem Edition of the works of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Sturges, Prof, Barrett Wendell of Harvard and 
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—-Rider Haggard and Walter Besant, Rudyard Kipling and Mrs, 
W. K. Clifford have been secured to write stories for early 
numbers of The Pall Mall Magazine. 


—Mr. William Heinemann has purchased The New Review from 
the Longmans, The new proprietor will retain the old editor, Mr, 
Archibald Grove, but he will ates the character of the magazine 
somewhat by adding stories and illustrations, In this magazine 
Mr. Walter Crane will soon describe with pen and pencil his Ameri- 
can experiences. 


—Goldwin Smith's “ Political History of the United States” has 
gone into a fourth edition which has a new a in which the 
author specially acknowledges the kindness of his American read- 
ers and reviewers, “whose reception of a book which in some 
things contravenes cherished traditions is a proof of American 
candor and liberality,” ‘“ Perhaps they have discerned, beneath 
the British critic of American history,” he writes, “ the Anglo- 
Saxon who, to the Republic which he regards as the grandest 
achievement of his race, desires to offer no homage less pure or 
noble than the truth,” 


—A copy of Robert Louis Stevenson’s first published work, “ The 
Pentland Rising,” was recently purchased by a collector for $40, 
It is a small pamphlet, in thin paper covers, was published in 
Edinburgh in 1866, and is now comparatively, rare. 


—The Mitchell farm—or, to give it the literary distinction to 
which it can lay claim—the “ Ik Marvel” place, near Salem, Conn., 
was sold last week to Mr. James E, De Wolf of Norwich. It is a 
big, handsome, typical New England farm, The Mitchell dwell- 
ing is an old-fashioned, rambling farmhouse, with big stone chim- 
ney. It was on this farm that Donald G. Mitchell lived in retire- 
ment for a year or two after quitting college and recorded his 
“ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 


—Mr, J. M. Barrie has joined the ranks of the “ editors,” and is. 
writing introductory essays for the volumes of yet another new 
edition of the Waverley Novels, He is an ardent admirer and stu- 
dent of Scott’s work. 


—Sudermann, the German author, received only $750 for each 
of his first two novels. Since the author of “‘ Heimath,” etc., has 
won success as a playwright, $§000 has been offered him for his 
latest novel, and a Stuttgart publishing-house has made arrange- 
ments with him for four more novels at that rate. 


—A book of unusual interest is now in course of translation 
from the Japanese. It is the Life of the Tycoon’s Minister and 
Regent, Ii Kamon no Kami, who was assassinated in Yedo, March 
23, 1861, because he signed the American treaty negotiated by 
Townsend Harris, the founder of the College of the City of New 
York. Mr. H. Satoh, Secretary to the ve Commission at 
the World’s Fair, is now engaged upon this important work. 


—The sale of Guy de Maupassant’s furniture was begun in Paris. 
on Dec, 21. The prices were poor except when personal trinkets 
were put up. The competition was tremendous when the bloody 
razor with which Maupassant attempted suicide was offered for sale. 


— Among Gounod’s memoirs has been found an interesting ac- 
count of the first lessons in solfeggio which he received from Du- 
prez, the celebrated tenor. The memoirs also state that Mendels- 
sohn predicted for him a career even more brilliant than that of 
Cherubini. The subscriptions received by the committee of the 
Gounod monument now amount to 96,000f. The list will be 
closed on Dec, 31, and it is believed that with the proceeds of the 
performance at the Opéra a sum of 140,000 or 150,000/, will be re- 
alized. The committee desire the erection of a statue to Gounod 
in the Parc Monceau and it is hoped that the Municipal Council 
will give its. authorization. 

—Mrs. S. V. R. Cruger (“ Julien Gordon ”) lost most of her MSS. 
in the fire that consumed her country house, “ Idlesse Farm,” Bay- 
ville, on the north shore of Long Island, on the morning of Dec. 
14. Among them was the manuscript of an Italian novel she was 
translating. The work was about completed. Only the day before 
she had sent to her publisher the manuscript of a novel, ‘* Poppa, 
which she had just finished. 

—The first instalment of Lord Wolseley’s Life of Marlborough 
will make its appearance next spring. 

—According to a cablegram from London to Richard Mansfield, 
Henry Irving has secured the right to play “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” in England. Mr. Irving, according to his manager, has 
long held the right to produce a play founded on Stevenson's story, 
but has been unable hitherto to obtain a satisfactory dramatization. 
On his return to London, he will first play “ Faust,” and then 
Comyns Carr’s * King Arthur.” 

— Your reviewer of Mr, Cable,” writes D. L., from Los Angel- 
es, Cal , “ who would fain be fair even against nature,” says that 
no one denies Mr Cable’s mistakes as to the Creole speech but 
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himself. Permit me a qualification, At least one person agrees 
with Mr. Cable, and her opinion bears the weight of a twenty 
ears’ residence in one of New Orleans’s famous houses, Hereshe 
met daily and entertained the best of the Creole society, and her 
verdict was :—“ I do not see how it could have been better done.” 
As to the fact of Mr. Cable’s inside knowledge of Creole society, 
one would think that, given the fine ear which your reviewer allows, 
a residence next door might suffice; or is it to be presumed that 
these people have a speech for “ society” occasions? Another of 
Mr. Cable’s readers, somewhat conversant with the life of the South, 
says :—* Never, until I read Cable, did I begin to appreciate the 
force of caste, It runs through his books like a blood red line.” 

—The interest at the third day’s sale of the McLaughlin libra 
at Bangs & Co,’s auction-rooms on Dec. 20, centred in the vol- 
umes issued by the Grolier Club, and bearing its arms. The bid- 
ding for these books was spirited. The first one offered, the “ De- 
cree of the Star Chamber Concerning Printing,” published in 1884 
at a cost to members of $3 50, brought $82, at which price it was 
knocked down to Mr. J. O. Wright, who also secured for the same 
sum a copy of Fitzgerald’s “‘ Rubaiyat,” published at $5. Both 
books were bound in green morocco, ‘ Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York,” in orange crushed-levant morocco, 2 vols., published 
at $20, went to the same purchaser for $104. Other prices for 
Grolier publications were $47 for Robert Hoe’s “ Lecture on Book- 
binding,” $80 for “‘ Peg Woffington,” two volumes ; $60 for William 
Matthews’s lecture before the Club on bookbinding—-a small quarto, 
uncut ; and $60 for the “ Philobiblon of Richard de Bury,” edited 
by Prof. Andrew West, in three volumes. The sale was noticeable 
for the increase in value of finely bound books, and establishes the 
worth of the Grolier Club’s publications from another than the 
artistic point of view. 

—An occasional correspondent sends us this :—‘‘I read with 
equal interest and amusement the weekly letters from Zhe Critic's 
correspondents in Boston, Chicago and London; and as a good 
New Yorker I take a cosmopolitan pleasure in the discovery that 
London seems quite as provincial as Chicago and Boston. But 
Boston, while it is now a little parochial, perhaps, is not at all 
colonial; she does not look for light across the ocean. Unfor- 
tunately the colonialism from which Boston is free, seems to be 
increasing in Chicago; and I beg that you will get your fair cor- 
respondent to take in hand 7he Déa/, the organ of lake-front culture. 
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The Dial is an admirably edited and a beautifully printed paper ; 
but its colonialism is acute, It gave up three times the space to for- 
eigners like Jowett and Tyndall that it did to Parkman—a ter 
man than either the British translator or the Scotch-Irish scientist, 
and a finer, nobler character, This is the more pitiful as Parkman's 
work was a history of the struggle for the possession of the land 
whereon Chicago is built. ° In the number of Dec, 16, moreover, The 
Dial pervelte itself the offensive and silly orth hical Briticism 
‘Mdle.’—which is as un-French as may be; and it allows a con- 
tributor to liken Mr. Theodore Watts (a British man-of-letters 
who has never published a book) to James Russell Lowell! This 
contributor rebukes Mr. John Burroughs for calling Watts hard 
names because of certain criticisms on Walt Whitman in 7he 
Atheneum, 1 do not remember the article on Whitman, but I do 
recall this Watts’s article on Lowell in 7he Atheneum, and the man 
who wrote that deserves the blunt description Mr. Burroughs gave. 
It is of little importance to us what the writers in The Atheneum or 
The Saturday Review may say about American worthies ; but it is 
of great importance that we should not revert to the colonial atti- 
tude of thinking that their sayings are important,” 
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